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I 
ON THE MEETING OF BRIDEGROOMS 


Nopopy has ever taken me to be any other 
than I realise myself to be, a person of no 
very great importance. I am just one of 
the average people. Lately I have begun to 
find in that fact proof of my real importance, 
for I have read somewhere that ‘‘ The future 
is in the hands of the average person.” 
Apparently no one else has become ac- 
quainted with that fact, for none ever asks 
me my opinion upon anything, or troubles — 
to consult my wishes. If I am present at 
a church meeting where decisions are being 
made, no one ever looks my way; and, be- 
cause I am given to silence, my fellow- 
members do not suspect so harmless-looking 
an individual of possessing any opinions at 
all. Yet I have opinions, and, under the 
compulsion of my new-found sense of im-, 
portance, I am going to set some of them 
down. No doubt some of them will only 


make superior beings certain that I am an 
15 
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utterly negligible person; but, such as they — 
are, they are the honest opinions of an 
average man who has been bred and born 
in the Methodist Church, who reads fairly 
widely, and is something of a theologian in 
a humble way. 

We had our superintendent minister at 
church on Sunday night, and because he was 
appointed the congregation was about half 
its usual size. Once people came to worship, 
whoever the appointed preacher may have 
been, in loyalty to the Church. That loyalty 
seems to have passed, and now our congrega- 
tions reflect the varying popularity of our 
preachers. Our superintendent gets the 
least congregation of all our preachers, 
because the young folk keep away. They 
complain that he has nothing for them, and 
that, if they do come, he makes them fall 
asleep. Whilst I blame them, I can also 
sympathise. Mr. Balsall lives mentally and 
spiritually in the world of forty years ago. 
His language is “‘ the language of Canaan ” 
as I grew familiar with it on the lips of my 
father; and all the old phrases, which once 
had life, but are now dead, flow from his 
tongue with beautiful and soothing sound. 
Many of the older folk delight in his minis- 
trations, but the younger folk have no 
memory of the meaning the words once 
had, and, because he has no apparent ac- 
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quaintance with the language of to-day 
they listen to him with difficulty, and learn 
nothing from him. 

Somewhere I have read of an ancient 
Mexican parrot which used to speak at 
length in the language of some extinct 
race; but all its well-meant eloquence went 
for nothing, because nowhere on earth was 
there an ear to understand. I always think 
of that pathetic parrot when Mr. Balsall 
comes to us. He speaks an extinct tongue 
and bears no message to us to-day. Now 
and again he works himself into a fine 
fury, deceiving himself that he is having 
a blessed time; but the fervour is only 
that of his temper, not the fervency of the 
Spirit. The Spirit, we are told, will show 
us things to come: which does not mean 
that He will unfold the future to us, but 
that He will give us skill to apprehend 
the inwardness of events as they happen, 
and knowledge of how to adapt ourselves 
and our message to the needs of a new 
day. If that is so, Mr. Balsall does not 
possess the Spirit; for there is never a 
hint in his lengthy discourses that he is 
aware of the present at all. If he is 
aware that this country is at war he 
has never hinted as much to us in any 
of his sermons, and has only referred 
to it in prayer on such occasions as we 
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have provided him with the Forms of 
Prayer prepared for special days of inter- 
cession. 

It is my opinion that we have too many 
Mr. Balsalls among us, clerical and lay. 
We need men with an understanding of 
the times, to know what Israel ought to do ; 
but the tribe of Issachar seems to have few 
representatives in modern Christendom. We 
are well supplied with worthy folk who 
have an understanding of the times of a 
generation ago, and of what was proper 
then; but there is little point in telling 
me to-day what my father ought to have 
done in his day, whilst it is pernicious 
folly to tell me that it is my duty to do 
as he did, or ought to have done, under 
circumstances which differ from his so 
widely. Flatly, I refuse to follow the lead 
of the men who have no message for me 
to-day but a call to return to past methods 
and ancient thoughts. I am not going to 
travel to Edinburgh by coach for anybody. 
I deny that such men have the Spirit, 
no matter how unctuous their tones may 
be. Where the Spirit abides He inspires 
new methods to suit new days, and in- 
spires new thoughts. When He is with 
His people He leads them towards All- 
truth ; and leading implies progress, and 
progress means advance into newness, not 
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mere marking time or circling round a 


post. 
I sometimes wonder whether the leaders 


of the Churches really understand the par- 


able of the Virgins. I know they do not ™ 


comprehend the depth of meaning in our 
Lord’s belief that His Kingdom would grow 
as a plant grows; being almost unrecog- 
nisable as the same thing when observed 
at distant intervals. If they did compre- 
hend that they would not spend so much 
time in fighting the changes which are 
the chief token of growth in living things. 
But do they understand the story of the 
Virgins ? Of course they understand that 
it inculeates the duty of watchfulness and 
preparedness. They know that because their 
fathers taught them that it was so, be- 


cause their fathers had so instructed them. 


They stick to their old conventional exe- 
gesis as rigidly as the five Foolish Virgins 
stuck to the ancient belief that the only 
right way to welcome bridegrooms was by 
carrying a smoking lamp upon a stick. 
Once an inventive person had devised that 
method, and it caught on and in time 
became the convention. 

Now, granted that the story does teach 
the lessons noted above, it also makes 
plain the fact that the Foolish Virgins 
were only found unable to welcome the 
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bridegroom in the conventional way be- 
cause this particular individual was a 
laggard. Are they not chiefly held up to 
blame because, when at last he did approach, 
they did not cast their useless lamps away 
and welcome him with hands no longer 
constrained by the task of holding a lamp 
aloft, and with feet that were now freed 
from the necessity of walking circum- 
spectly lest rapid motion should spill the 
oil? They had the opportunity of — de- 
parting from the worn-out convention, the 
chance of being inventive, of giving the 
bridegroom a real, true welcome with clap- 
ping hands and dancing feet; but they 
lost the opportunity and. were shut out 
from the feast because their minds were 
in bondage to the stupid delusion that 
the only proper welcome to a bridegroom 
was such as their great-grandmothers 
gave. They were hurrying back when 
they ought to have been hurrying for- 
ward; and you can never meet a coming 
bridegroom save by moving towards him. 
Such, at least, is my opinion, average man 
as I am. | 

It is not the opinion of some in authority 
over us; for whenever, in recent years, 
the ery has been raised, ‘‘ The Bridegroom 
is coming,” those reputed to be pillars 
have raised their cry, ‘Get back. You 
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can only welcome Him as they did some 
hundred years ago. You haven’t this and 
that, that they used to have. Go and get 
it.”’ And because we have obeyed, or tried 
to obey, we have missed Him. We shall 
never have the joy of feasting with the 
Bridegroom in our midst so long as we 
are obedient to those who dream that the 
correct way of moving forward is to run 
back. What we need is a leader whose 
face will be set forward and not to the 
past; a man who can lead us_ because 
he allows himself to be led; a man with 
a new vision and an inventive mind, not 
a victim to use and wont; a man with 
understanding of to-day to know what 
Israel should do now. Will we follow him 
if he appears? I wonder. One follower 
I can promise him: ‘‘ Put down my name, 


sir.’ Will I recognise him? I think I 


shall. There is one sign at least by which 
I shall know him. I get it from Dean 
Swift: ‘‘When a true genius appears in 
the world, ye may know him by this sign, 
that the dunces are all in confederacy 
against him.’ (Look up the history of 
the word ‘“‘ dunce” in your dictionary.) I 
think I can promise him other followers 
than R. H. Brown. The average man in 
the Church has refused to respond to many 
of the calls to advance because he could 


en 
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not comprehend how obedience to the cry, 
‘* Get back,” was going to take him forward. 
He is ready for a lead. Where is the 
leader ? | 


II 


ON SLANG AND SHORT JACKETS 
AND NEW THEOLOGIES 


Ir is curious how the subject of the dress 
of the clergy is constantly cropping up. 
I recall two long debates upon the matter 
in the religious Press during my own life- 
time, and it will not be Mr. Chadwick’s 
fault if a vigorous debate does not follow 
his proclamation that short coats and false 
theology go together, and are bringing woe 
upon the Churches.: Similar things have 


1 * Religion is sometimes said to be mostly a matter of . 


clothes, and Sunday clothes at that. It certainly has 
a good deal to do with them. One converted drunkard 
‘gave it as tangible proof of his conversion that, when he 
asked for his trousers on a Saturday afternoon, his wife 
wanted to know ‘Which?’ ‘There never used to be any 
* which.’ 

‘* But it is not of that I am thinking. It is the ritual of 
the short jacket that bothers me. Religion has always 
inspired stateliness, reverence, worship. It necessarily 
tends to become conventional, orderly, and decorous. In 
time it hardens into a rigid form, and there has to be a 
Revival that scraps the old bottles. The dress of the 
ministers is as good an example as any, and amusing stories 
are told of the discipline of convention. A look through 

23 
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been said every generation since the times 
of Luther. Not the least fault of that 
great man was his deliberate adoption of 
the lay attire of the day. In the speech 


the old magazines will show what changes have come. 
A generation ago the frock-coat and white tie were the 
rule. Then came the clerical collar and coat, and occasion- 
ally the ecclesiastical waistcoat. A silk hat went with 
the frock-coat ; but hat, coat, and tie have all gone. In 
their place have come the clerical collar, soft hat, and 
short jacket—which things are an allegory. 

“The short jacket is loose, convenient, unconventional. 
It is useful for work, sport, and home; it discards frills 
and despises the sword-button of tradition. Moreover, it 
is jaunty, handy, free; and perhaps most of all it is on 
everybody’s back. Asis dress, soisreligion. A generation 
has come that has deliberately set itself to make religion 
common, and to make it take its place in the life of the 
street. It talks jauntily of religious things in the slang 
of the University, the street, and the shop—especially the 
University, which is the slangiest of them all. It is as- 
sumed that educated people do not understand good 
English, and that the cultured mind has no appreciation 
of things religious—which is no great compliment to the 
modern mind. 

“Theology has been put into a loose jacket. It may 
fit it better than the strait-waistcoat, but it is equally 
inappropriate. Dress should clothe as well as cover. 
The short jacket is too short. It is neither adequate nor 
seemly. It degrades God and dishonours Christ. The 
short-jacket theology sings of Christ as ‘our brother 
working man,’ and never calls Him Lord. It is not true, 
and, if it were, there would be an end of worship and of the 
Gospel that is in Him. There are many reasons why men 
have ceased to care for worship, but it seems to me that 
among them is the fact that religion has been reduced to 
the short jacket. What do you think about it ?”’—Rev. 
S. Chadwick in “ Joyful News.” 
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of those days he was roundly accused of 
making religion common, and of making 
it take its place in the life of the street ; 
and when he actually talked jauntily of 
religious things in the language of the 
common folk great was the ecclesiastical 
fury. There were even those who averred 
that his extraordinary conduct was de- 
grading to God and dishonouring to Christ. 

And so it has gone on ever since; the 
older generation objecting to the theology 
of the younger brethren, and consequently 
to their clothing. Lately I have come to 
an understanding of these strange people 
who find a man’s thinking objectionable, 
and proceed to find his attire intolerable. 
For some twenty years I have had my 
clothes from the same tailor. Twenty years 
ago he made me a suit which pleased me 
greatly, and when I needed another I 
ordered it ‘‘ Just like the last.”’ And so, 
down this score of years, I have gone on 
ordering suits just like the last. Until 
six months ago I was content to have it 
so. I never guessed that there was any- 
thing distinctive in my garb. I looked 
all right when I glanced in the mirror, 
and would never have known that anything 
was wrong if our firm had not decided 
to have a photograph taken of the staff 
to celebrate our jubilee. I saw myself 
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there in comparison with other men, and 
what I saw did not please me. I looked 
strange and out of harmony with the rest, 
and it was with a painful shock that I 
recognised that my clothing was different 
from theirs. I looked, and realised that I 
was sadly out of fashion, and straightway 
ordered a new suit which does not differen- 
tiate me from my fellow-men. I fancy most 
men of middle age have had some similar 
experience, either with their clothes or 
their collars, or their hats. We get used 
to a certain style and slavishly keep to it; 
to awake some day, with a shocked alarm, 
to the fact that we are out of date. Wise 
people blame themselves and alter; the 
others stick to their ancient habits and 
X rail at the folly of those so foolish as to 
‘@yY differ from them. 
— It is the same with a man’s theology as 
qf with his clothing. We get to ourselves a 
> theology in the days of our early manhood. 
v Some of us get it from our teachers ; others 
of us get it only after considerable inward 
struggle; but to all of us comes the day 
when we feel satisfied that we have got an 
understanding of the problems of God and 
Christ and man. Most of us do not change 
from that date onward. We have a theo- 
logy that suits us, and we stick to it, 
even as we do to our cut of coat and style 
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of collar, never dreaming that thought and 
fashion are progressing and leaving us be- 
hind. Some day, with a shock, we discover 
that we are in some way incongruous; but 
most of us are so certain that our thoughts 
and ways are the only right ways that our 
only response to the revelation is a heated 
condemnation of those who vary from our 
standard. Mr. Chadwick appears to have 
had such a shock. Judging from the inter- 
nal evidence afforded by his stirring article, 
he appears to have been thrown recently 
“Into contact with a body of men whose 
theology has differed from his own, at any 
rate in its emphases. They have over- 
emphasised the humanity of Jesus, and 
would appear to have been mainly Univer- 
sity men, given to speaking in modern 
colloquial terms and to wearing the current 
type of short jacket. And so, because he | 
objects to the theology, he denounces the 
short jacket, and, in the assurance that his 
theology and garb are the only correct wear, 
bids us turn from all short-coated preachers 
who, presumably, are false prophets and 
emptiers of churches. In quite good humour 
he lays down his opinions, and asks us what 
we think about them. I venture to respond 
because it gives me the opportunity of stat- 
ing a few more of my opinions. 

Some months ago I saw the film and read 
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the text of the little modern play, “ Mile- 
stones,” with its pictures of how the Radicals 
of one generation become the Tories of 
the next. It is a human failing, and it 
is a failing. No true soul can be a Tory, 
though he ought to be a Conservative. A 
Tory is a person who upholds the old, and 
all of it, for no other reason than that it 
is old, but the true Conservative is always 
a progressive, holding with firm hands to 
what is good and true in the old, grasping 
the essential principles at its heart, and 
then giving them new expression to meet 
changed conditions and fresh needs. 

To bring it to our point: The ideal 
preacher is not the individual who repeats 
to-day the exact message of twenty years 
ago ; he is one who brings out of his treasury 
things new and old; not, mark you, two 
different kinds of things: but things that 
are at once new and old—new in their 
development and application, old in that 
they are the product of the experience of 
ages past. Every generation requires a 
new theology, but unless it is also in very 
truth the old theology it is a false theology. 
The preacher should, therefore, in my opin- 
ion, make it his duty to keep abreast with 
the times. He should study the literature 
of the moment, and should not neglect 
even the popular periodicals. Every gene- 
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ration tends to do its thinking with its 
own phrases and catchwords, and finds it 
difficult to think with any others, and unless 
the preacher can put his message in the 
terms of the populace, how is he to be 
understanded of them ? 

It was this that marked out Jesus from 
the speakers of His day, that the common 
people heard Him gladly because He spoke 
in their own colloquial terms, and not with 
the stilted mannerisms of the Scribes. Why 
do most Churches clamour for young minis- 
ters, and flock in greater numbers to hear 
the younger brethren? Let Dr. Lyman 
Abbott answer: “It is not because they 
are enamoured of youth. It is because they 
want fresh truth, freshly conceived, and 
freshly put.’’ There is more thought in 
any five minutes of one of our superin- 
tendent’s sermons than in any one of our: 
third man’s; but the young man gets the 
folk and moves them because he speaks in 
the language of to-day, and Mr. Balsall 
does not. Mr. Balsall thinks it slang, and | 
once reproved his junior for it at a public ~ 
meeting ; but that is a vain stand to take. 
All languages develop, and one of their 
habits is to adopt the slang of one day as 
the correct speech of the days that follow. 
Mr. Chadwick is wroth at the slang of 
the modern young preacher; but I glee- 
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fully remember my father’s remark when 
Mr. Chadwick first came to preach in vee 


circuit years ago. ‘‘ That young man,” he 
said, ‘‘ will ruin his usefulness by his collo- 
quialism.” 


Language develops as the years go by, just 
as the fashion of clothes changes, and, in 
my opinion, every man should move with 
his times if he wishes to influence his times. 
An old-fashioned coat will lead some people 
to class the wearer with out-of-date thinkers ; 
and we listen most alertly to those who we 
think give evidence of thinking newly. Yes, 
and theology develops. If it is not a de- 
veloping theology it is not a true theology. 
In my opinion, the greatest discovery that 
mankind has ever made about God was 
that of Moses when he came to realise that 
the only true name for Him was Jehovah. 
The Hebrew word which that modern word 
represents means, so the experts tell us, 
“He will be.” Moses hears God saying 
to him, ‘“‘I will be what I will be.’? That 
is, to unfold the compressed oracle, God is 
not a being of whom you will ever be able 
to give a full account. A complete theology 
is an impossible thing. You will never be 
able truthfully to say, “I know all about 
God now.” If you could know all about 
God He would be proved such an one as 
yourself. God is the Infinite One, and 
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thus there is constantly room for fresh dis- 
_coveries about Him. He is Jehovah, He 
Who will be increasingly known, the One 
about Whom you will be constantly making 
fresh discoveries. It was because Moses gave 
to God this name that he kept the wonder 
of Israel alive; that there is evident in their 
history such a wonderful growth of know- 
ledge of Him; and when at last men were 
ready to be carried yet further, when men 
had thought so far that they were ready 
to be led onwards to a fuller truth, then 
Jesus me when the fulness of time was 
come.’ 

Man’s ‘knowledge _of/ God) ‘has been a 
developing thing, a knowledge that has 
increased as century has followed century, 
and it is still true of God that His Name 
is Jehovah, He about Whom you will be 


constantly making fresh discoveries. We | 


shall never know God perfectly with our 
finite minds; but there can be progress in 
our knowledge ; and what we need to-day, 
above all other things, is a new discovery 
of God, a new and vitalising knowledge 
of Him. Out of a new apprehension of 
God all past Revivals have sprung; and 
the new Revival for which we hope will 
spring out of a new theology. It will be 
a true theology because it will have its 
roots in the past, and so will differ from 
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some of the rootless New Theologies from 
which we have suffered of late. Probably 
those who will declare it to us will speak 
in the language of the streets and wear the 
garb of the common people. I hope they 
will; for unless the Revival touches and 
moves and saves the man in the street it 
will not extend the Kingdom of Christ. 
I do not think the new knowledge that will 
revive us is with us now. I agree with Mr. 
‘Chadwick in his condemnation of the in- 
adequate theology of the moment, which 
springs from a very popular and beautiful 
but partial book. I do not expect it just 
now, because I do not think we are ready 
for it. Some day I may give you my 
opinions as to why it is that the new Re- 
vival-bringing knowledge of God does not 
come to us; meanwhile, I fancy that some 
of these opinions of mine on slang and 
short jackets and new theologies are not 
without point. 


iil 


ON THE FOLLY OF FISHING WITH- 
OUT SUITABLE BAIT 


We had our second man, Mr. Hanson, 
at our chapel on Sunday. He discoursed 
_to us on the fact that the only satisfaction 
for the soul of man is in Christ. Somewhat 
at length he dwelt upon the inadequacy of 
science, literature, and pleasure to give peace 
to a restless heart, and came down heavily 
upon Agnosticism and Materialism and 
Positivism. It was an excellent sermon, 
with every word of which I agreed—except 
a passing assertion that this is an irreligious 
age. I know of no evidence to justify so 
sweeping a statement. It is an age which 
does not fill the churches, but non-church- 
going and irreligiousness are not neces- 
sarily synonymous. I have another fault to 
find with the sermon, good as it was. It 
was occupied too much with an exposure 
of the shortcomings of substitutes for 
Christianity which have lost any appeal 
they ever had, and altogether ignored the 
3 33 
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“. movements which are capturing men to- 


day. Materialists and Positivists never 
come my way, and Agnosticism is out of 
fashion; but I know scores of people who 
have been captured by Pastor Russell or 
have become students of Christian Science. 
Spiritualism, also, has an increasing vogue. 
I never hear a syllable from our pulpits 
that would warn our people of the folly 
of these substitutes for Christianity. We 
are warned against Comte and Huxley, 
but not against Russell or Eddy or Lodge 
—which is about as sensible a proceeding 
as though Lord Beaverbrook should direct 
his propaganda against Napoleon and not 
against the Kaiser. I am not stating my 
opinion, but declaring my knowledge, when 
I say that to these movements the orthodox 
Churches are losing many who used to be 
with us, and many who would be with us 
if we would only trouble to understand the 
hunger of the folk of our own day. 

When I was an apprentice the iron- 


monger from next door remarked to my 


master one day, “‘I say, Perkins is doing 
you out; his shop is packed whenever I 
pass.”’ Soon after he had gone my master 
called to me, “‘ Bob, you might put your 
cap on and stroll round the market and see 
what Perkins is showing.” Two days later 


our window was packed with the same 
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commodity. Since I have grown up I have 
become a fisher, and have spent most of my 
holidays beside the trout streams. Some- 
times I find the fish rising freely, but not 
to my lures, and whenever that is so I lie 
down on the bank to discover what fly they 
are taking, and when I know I dress my 
cast with my nearest imitation, and then I 
get them. In business and in fishing it is 
wise policy to offer that which satisfies the 
hunger of the hour, if you can. Of course, 
if you do not want customers or fish you 
will not adapt yourself. But if you don’t 
- want custom, why open your shop? And 
if you don’t want fish, why equip yourself 
with rod and tackle? In my opinion, these 
little parables are to the point. In the 
Church we are in business to provide men 
with that which satisfies their yearnings ; 
we are out to be fishers of men. We are . 
not out to supply every desire, but we are 
in business to supply the needs of the soul, 
to satisfy men’s spiritual hunger. Are we 
doing so? Everybody knows the folk are 
not coming to us to be supplied, and that 
we are losing many of those who used to 
come. They are going elsewhere. It is 
nonsense to say that men are not coming 
to church because this is an irreligious age. 
Men were never so conscious of their spiri- 
tual needs; but they are not coming to us 
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because we are not declaring to-day the 
message that meets their needs. Have we 
ever troubled to try to find out why they 
are going to these new substitutes for 
Christianity ? Evidently they are offering 
something that we are not, and our wisdom 
is to investigate them; and then, if that 
which they offer proves to be something 
that we can supply, see that we supply it. 
Surely we have that which can supply 
every natural hunger of the soul! Yet we 
do not trouble to adapt our message to the 
times, even as the English manufacturer 
offers his foreign customers what he has 
always supplied, and is deaf to their present 
demands. 

I find this in my reading of Church 
History—that every heresy has had _ its 
origin in a desire for something the Church 
was not supplying at the hour. Men began 
to worship the Virgin Mary, tender and 
loving, because the Church of the day 
was altogether dwelling upon the sterner 
attributes of God and on the Sovereignty 
of Christ. Men hungered for a heart on 
which they could recline in their trouble, 
and be soothed to rest. They wanted, in 
a word, the knowledge of the compassionate 
Father that we have found; but, the Church 
failing to give that message, men turned 
wistfully to the worship of the gentle mother 
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of our Lord. All the terrible perversion of 
Christianity which centres in her worship 
could have been prevented if the leaders 
of those days had only asked themselves, 
“Why are our people turning in this direc- 
tion ?’’ They would have found that they 
possessed a hunger which the Church teach- 
ing of the day was not supplying, though 
they had the satisfaction that was meet ; 
and had they begun to emphasise all the 
tender facts embraced in the Truth of the 
Fatherhood of God the worship of the 
Virgin would have ceased. Every heresy 
_ has arisen in response to a clamant need, 
and has survived until the Church has re- 
cognised its costly error and amended its 
teaching. So, as Newman said, heresy is 
‘“‘the grotesque foreshadow of true state- 
ments which are to come.”’ 

Here, then, are three movements which | 
are capturing some of our own people and 
thousands of those who ought to be with 
us. In what les their appeal? Why, for 
instance, do people flock to Russellism ? 
In my opinion, chiefly because the teaching 
of its founder was so compact of Scripture. 
His Studies in the Scriptures are master- 
pieces of mosaic work in texts, and give the 
impression to the ordinary reader that that 
doctrine must be sound which is textually 
supported so plentifully. Of course, texts, ; 
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are misused, torn from their context, treated 
as of the same value whether they come from 
the records of ‘‘ the times of men’s ignor- 
ance’? or from the New Testament; but 
there they are, arranged in serried battalions 
and making a mighty impression. Russell- 
ism gains adherents from Bible-loving folk 
because it uses the Bible; uses it in a per- 
verted way, but uses it. We are losing 
them because we do not use the Bible. 
Expository preaching seems to be one of the 
lost arts. To ical | preaching is the fashion 
now, and seldom is the teaching of the pulpit 
backed home by the Word. Yet the people 
love the Bible, and have an ingrained 
trust in its teaching. Why cannot we put 
it back in its own place? Modern thought, 
we are told, has made the Book a new and 
more valuable one than ever. Why cannot 
the people share in this new appreciation 
of its values? The vogue of Russellism 
calls to us to be once again men of the Book. 
When we use it folk will not stray to those 
who misuse it. 

Russellism appeals, again, because it gives 
a teaching with regard to the Future that 
is free from the horrors associated with the 
medizval idea of hell. It wins and holds 
men, because they feel that its picture of 
the Future is more in keeping with our 
present conception of God than was the 
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old. Our pulpit is silent on the matter. 
We never hear of hell to-day. Sometimes 
we hear of the heaven that awaits the 


- good, but never a definite word as to the 


fate of the sinful.. People want that in- 
formation to-day more than ever. Many of 
our untimely dead have been lads who have 
never given a sign of any religious leanings. 
Their dear ones are troubled about them. 
Where are they? What is their state? 
Spiritualism professes to tell them, and 
to its halls they flock to hear that there is 
no reason for anxiety. Russellism tells them 
_ that there is no need to worry. They are 
at rest, whatever they were, and will have 
a second chance, even if they have been 
grossly wicked. Is it true that most Chris- 
tian teachers have been driven by their 
knowledge of men and God to believe that 
there is hope in the Hereafter for all but 


the incorrigibly bad—if such there be— 


and that for all others there is the hope of 
progress to the perfect good at last? If that 
is so, we never hear a whisper of it from 
our pulpits, though it is spoken in our homes 
to people sorrowing over their lost dear 
ones. If we have the message of comfort, 
why do we leave it to be declared by the 
exponents of that destroying superstition, 
Spiritualism, and by the Russellite teachers, 
whose message is so infinitely dangerous, 
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because they make sin apparently so harm- 
less ? 

Have we troubled, again, to understand 
the appeal of Christian Science ? We have 
had denials of its preposterous heresies, 
but no attempt to understand its power to 
charm. Some weeks ago I came down from 
town with Whitaker, a barrister in good 
practice, and of high reputation, who has 
recently become a Christian Scientist. We 
had the carriage to ourselves, and I remarked, 
‘*T am surprised to hear that you have be- 
come a disciple of Mrs. Eddy; I did not 
know you were ailing.’”’ He laughed bois- 
terously. ‘‘ I never had a pain in my life,” 
he said. I looked bewildered, seeing which 
he proceeded: ‘‘ Look here, old man; just 
put from your mind the idea that Christian 
Science only appeals to the crocks; it has 
more in it than that.” “What?” I asked. 
‘“* This—it teaches us how to get power. I 
don’t mind telling you that since I became 
a Scientist I have been a better man than 
ever I was. I find life easier. I do my 
work better. I know now how to get power.” 
Since talking with him I have made en- 
quiries of others, and their witness all 
agrees. No doubt the system does make 
a strong appeal to the ailing, but in my 
Opinion we are wrong in judging that that 
is its only appeal. It gets men because it 
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offers them a means of tapping the limit- 
less resources of God. It teaches a doctrine 
of prayer that differs widely from the idea 
_ that prayer is petition. Prayer is not mere 
making of requests, mere begging; it is 
the losing of the sense of one’s own identity 
in the realisation of the Divine. Its theory 
of prayer is pretty much that which I find 
in the pages of a great modern author: 
‘““My theory is that by the intense absorp- 
tion, concentration, and faith of prayer, you 
put yourself into magnetic communication 
with the great Divine force pervading the 
universe, and draw some of its strength 
into yourself. Sometimes the strength is 
physical, or rather is directed to physical 
ends, as when one prays a pain out; and 
at others one draws strength enough: to 
endure and overcome anything—but not 
without that intense concentration. The 
mere babbling of a petition is no good.” 
That is the great appeal of Christian Science. 
It teaches men how to draw power from 
the infinite resources of God. It holds men, 
in spite of its absurd philosophy and ridi- 
culous theology, because they find that, so 
praying, they do get power to live rightly. 
Cannot the orthodox Churches provide a 
doctrine of prayer like that ? 

I have lately read Dr. Skrine’s book, 
The Survival of Jesus. This is his theme, 
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or so I understand it. Jesus, in the days 
of His flesh, saved men and women by 
telepathically conveying to them His own 
thoughts, and ideals, and desires. They 
became able to be and do as never before, 
because they had got into tune with Him, 
and so were able to receive that power 
which proceeded from Him. He is still 
alive, just the same Jesus, able to pass into 
.those who occupy a receptive attitude to 
Him all that He is and has. That being so, 
the thing that matters is the getting into 
that state in which the power can pass. 
What we need is to get prayer out of the 
public places where we have put it since the 
days of the American Revivalists of two 
generations ago, and engage in it where the 
Master directed us, behind the closed doors 
of our inner chambers. We need to em- 
phasise the fact that prayer is not begging, 
but communion, and that its end is not 
attained simply when a boon has been 
bestowed, but when it has brought us into 
intimate connection with the great Fount 
of Power. Prayer is a concentration of 
the self upon the things of the Spirit until 
we get into tune with Christ, and are thus 
able to get from Him telepathically—to use 
Dr. Skrine’s helpful word—all the power 
that is in Him to give. There is nothing 
“new in this, of course, save its modern 
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putting in the terms of thought-transfer-_ 
ence; but that is what we need to-day, 
the proclamation of old truth in language 
that makes it vivid and new. I, for one, 
bear witness that it is a putting of the truth 
that has come to me as a revelation, and 
has made prayer a new thing. Now I have 
got an understanding of how it works, or 
at least an idea of it that satisfies me. 
Understanding, I use it with a new con- 
fidence, and find that it works, and does 
bring me power. Some such teaching on the 
secret of power the people need. Cannot 
we give it them, or must they still go to 
the heretics ? 

I say again, in my opinion it is time we 
studied the present hunger of men, and 
adapted our message to suit their needs. 
We are without the thousands that these 
substitutes for Christianity have got through 
our default. Are we to continue foolish for 
ever ? 
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I HAVE read somewhere, probably in one 
of Sir W. H. Lucy’s delightful books, the 
story of a Member of Parliament, who once 
managed to vote twice in favour of some 
Bill before the House. It was not deli- 
berate, I believe, but were I an M.P. to-day 
I should feel almost justified in deliberately 
copying his example, whenever those clauses 
of the Education Bill go to the vote which 
deal with the matter of half-timers in the 
textile trades. Sometimes my business takes 
me within the vicinity of a great factory, 
which employs many of these little slaves of 
machines, at the hour when the day’s work 
is done. I look at the wan little half-timers 
as they stream out, and, comparing them 
with the children of another stratum of 
society who enjoy the work and play of 
school for years after these have begun 
to toil, I feel like Sam Weller: ‘I don’t 
know who it is, but somebody ought to be 


whopped for this.” Unfortunately, you can- 
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not give the birch to a system; but you 
can break it, and my earnest hope is that 
the ruin of this one is nigh at hand. The 
textile magnates, as usual, are seeking to 
continue their exploitation of the cheap 
labour of the twelve-year-olds ; on the ground 
that, unless you train the fingers in child- 
hood to the delicate operations involved in 
spinning and weaving, proficiency cannot be 
attained. Their plaint is true, but to ground 
upon that fact their opposition to the abo- 
lition of half-time labour is disingenuous 
in the extreme; for all the magnates know, 
_ or could know, that it is the purpose of the 
Education Authorities to introduce, in the 
event of the Bill passing, suitable finger 
exercises into the curriculum of the schools, 
to give the required suppleness of finger 
and delicacy of touch to those whose years 
of toil seem destined to be in the service 
of King Cotton. , 

I feel strongly on the matter of these 
waifs of industry, and I have equally strong 
sentiments with regard to another class of 
half-timers. At the church where I worship 
there are not more than twenty-five of us 
who are at both the Sunday services; the 
rest are half-timers. In the morning we get 
the people who belong to the middle class, 
few of whom come in the evening, and in 
the evening we get the ‘‘sons of labour, 
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dear to Jesus,” who seldom visit us for the 
morning worship. It was not so when I 
was a boy. Then no right-thinking person 
dreamed of purposely missing either of the 
services; now even our circuit stewards 
belong to the half-timers. It is one of my 
firm opinions that a good deal of our pre- 
sent weakness in due to this half-time 
system that has captured the Churches. 
Last Sunday night I observed that only 
one of our society stewards was present 
in the vestry to welcome the preacher and 
do the duties of that office. I was wonder- 
ing where the other was, and why he was 
neglecting his duty, when Mr. Balsall en- 
tered the pulpit, and, after bowing his head 
in prayer, looked round the congregation. 
I noticed that his face fell, as though he 
was disappointed at the absence of somebody. 
It may have been the stewards he missed. I 
do not know, but it seemed to me a strange 
coincidence that in his second lesson he 
read words which fitted amazingly the line 
of thought that was already in my mind. 
This was the verse, from the second chapter 
of Paul’s second letter to Corinth: ‘‘ Now, 
when I went to Troas to preach the Gospel 


, of Christ, and a door was opened unto me 


by the Lord, I had no ease in my spirit 
because I found not my brother Titus; but, 
taking my leave of them, I went thence into 
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Macedonia.” That strikes me as a very 
human and very pathetic confession of the 
great apostle, and as the record of a mightily © 
tragic occurrence. There he was, in a great 
city, where there were immense possibili- 
ties and a great opportunity, but he feels 
restless and tongue-tied, unable to exercise 
his ministry. He had gone there to preach 
the Gospel of Christ, but he leaves the city 
unevangelised, and goes to Macedonia, be- 
cause Titus was not there when he expected 
him. The tragic possibilities of it! It may 
have been that there were those in Troas 
who would have welcomed the Word of 
Light, and been turned to the Lord, who 
shortly went to the grave in darkness, — 
because Paul was not able to preach to 
them because Titus was not there. What 
a possibility ! 

I fancy we all know something of the 
apostle’s feelings. We all know what it is_ 
to go to some gathering of friends with the 
full intention of contributing something to 
the pleasure of the gathering, but when we 
are actually there we find it impossible. 
Conversation lags. There is no freedom. 
Everything is wrong. Yet, another day, in 
another circle, all is different; the paraly- 
sis has gone; we are able to be ourselves, 
and to bear a worthy part in the mutual 
exchange of views and accomplishments. 
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We are in a different atmosphere; in one 
which is genial, Each of us is dependent 
upon the presence of some Titus at our 
Troas. I once asked my father which period 
of his ministry had given him most satis- 
faction. Without a moment’s hesitation he 
named the term of his residence in a certain 
circuit in the South. ‘‘ Was there any 
particular reason why those years surpassed 
all the others ?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Yes,’ he said ; 
‘‘in that circuit I was always at my best 
because Mr. —-— encouraged me greatly 
by his constant and discriminating appre- 
uo ciation. I never preached before or since 
as I was able to preach there,’”’ Every one 
of us has realised the truth that ‘‘ The mere 
presence of some people enhances all our 
powers.” I find that something akin to 
this was true of Jesus. He was dependent 
upon others, Once, at Nazareth, He was 
unable to do any mighty work because of 
the unsympathetic attitude of his fellow- 
villagers. Jesus could only work in the 
warm atmosphere of faith and love; and 
so we find Him taking with Him to the > 
scenes of the greatest events of His career 
just those men upon whom He could rely to 
support Him with their sympathy and trust ; 
and, when they failed Him in the Garden, 
great was His distress. It was not for active 
assistance that our Lord and His greatest 
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servant looked to the favoured three and 
to Titus. Jesus needed no helper in raising 
Jairus’s daughter, or in carrying out any other 
of His mighty acts ; it was the support of the 
sympathetic companionship of His friends 
that he required. Paul did not want Titus 
at Troas because of his skill. He wrought 
many a mighty work for Christ without the 
help of Titus. He wanted him for news of 
the condition of the Corinthian Church ; but 
greater still was the need he felt for the 
support of his sympathetic presence. He 
expected to have his companionship at Troas ; 
and, because Titus was not there, the things 
that Paul might have accomplished were 
never even attempted. I do not suppose 
that it was Titus’s fault that he was not 
there when Paul expected him. Still, the 
tragic possibility remains that there may be 
some folk of Troas who will be able to say 
to Titus at the Day of Account, ‘‘ I would. 
have been saved if you had only been at 
Troas a day earlier.”” Supposing Titus had 
tarried on the journey! Supposing he was 
to blame for his absence! What would his 
thoughts be in face of such a charge ? 

I have been trying for some time now to 
diagnose the ailments of the Church, and 
amongst the divers complaints from which 
we are suffering I am of opinion that there 
are two which are specially malignant. First 
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of all, there is the general disposition to 
treat the work of the Church asa hobby, to be 
taken up or neglected as our mood may be, 
rather than as our business, which must 
not be neglected. And, second, there is the 
very apparent classification of the means 
of grace amongst the luxuries of life rather 
than amongst the necessities. We have > 
forgotten that it is a duty not to forsake 
the assembling of ourselves together. ‘We 
come to church when there is nothing else to 
occupy us; when we happen to feel a need. 
We come when a preacher is appointed 
who, we think, will give us pleasure. We 
have other reasons for coming; but, so 
far as my observation goes, the great reason, 
that it is our duty to come, has lost its 
cogency for many of us. We think of the 
house of God as a place to which we go to 
get something; when we ought to think 
chiefly of it as one where we can give some- 
thing. Our very presence is of importance. 
Perhaps the most effective help we of the 
rank and file can give our Master and His 
servants is to be present at the means of 
grace, to render the support of our sym- 
pathy and trust and prayer. Our absence. 
may cause depression of spirit ; it may cause 
defeat. More than that, it may mean the 
going away of some without the help and 
the salvation that. they need. In my walk 
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of life I have become familiar with certain “% 


substances called catalysers, which possess 
the strange power of promoting union be- 
tween other elements. Two elements may 
be present within a vessel, capable of union, 
but consummating none. Introduce the 
catalyser, and at once there is rapid union ; 
and from two old things there comes a new 
- creation. Nothing happens to the cata- 
lyser; but without its presence the great 
work which is accomplished could not take 
place. Sometimes it is just our catalysing 
presence that is needed to enable the work 
of God so to work in the heart of another 
that there is a new creation. Sometimes, 
because we have been absent, the glorious 
transformation has not occurred. 

It is our duty to be at Troas when we 
are due. Our presence at the house of 
God is of the greatest moment; not only 


to the apostle whom we may make helpless — 


by our absence, but to the others whom our 
presence would have helped, either directly 
by our influence on them, or indirectly by 
our influence upon the preacher. Mr. Han- 
son happened to call in at my house on 
his way home from one of our outlying 
churches, and I put before him this line 
of thought which I fear occupied my mind 
last Sunday night to the detriment of the 
attention I ought to have given to Mr. 
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Balsall. I asked him what he thought about 
it. ‘‘You are perfectly right,” he said. 
‘Many a day I have gone to preach, with 
great expectations; but my spirits have 
dropped, my fire has gone; I have been 
depressed at the very beginning of the 
service, because some I have expected to see 
there have been absent ; and when you feel 
like that you can’t do much good. I wish 
our folk would only realise what their mere 
presence means to the preacher.” 

Now, my half-timer friends, and all you 
others of my readers who occasionally neg- 
lect your own place of worship, think on 
these things. Ponder the possibilities, the 
tragical possibilities, that may have re- 
sulted from your absence. Sometimes, no 
doubt, your place has been vacant because 
you have been worshipping elsewhere, in 
some other church where some _ special 
preacher has been appearing; but here is 
the awful fact, that it may be disastrous to 
be in Corinth, doing excellent work, if you 
are really due at Troas. If you are not at 
Troas, where you are expected, you may be 
defeating your Lord by making His servant 
there unable to do what he longs to do, 
and has the opportunity of doing. You 
hinder Christ and hinder His servant when 
you are away from your own church at 
the hours of worship; and what is true of 
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the worship of the Lord’s Day is true of 
all the other means of grace. Amongst the 
reasons for the present impotence of the 
ministry, and the weakness of the Churches, 
is the prevalence of the half-time system. 
Let us sweep it away. 


‘ 
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ON THE NECESSITY OF SWEEPING 
OUT THE SPIDERS 


I was once a great admirer of the Iron 
Duke, and a reverent collector of everything 
written about him. Of late, however, my 
enthusiasm has waned, and the books of 
Fraser and Maxwell and the rest are getting 
dusty on my shelves. It is all the fault of 
an offensive person who goes down to 
business in the same train with me, and 
sometimes in the same compartment. He is 
a reader of the Daily Mail, and a vehement 
upholder of the verbal inspiration of Mr. 
Lovat Fraser ; and altogether a deplorable 
and injurious person, with no opinions save 
wrong ones—in my opinion. He is also the 
possessor of a notable Roman nose; and 
the result is that I find myself classing all 
who possess similar organs in the ranks of 
those whose wisdom is dubious. I bridle up 
as soon as I see such a person approaching, 
and have dethroned the Duke of Wellington ; 


and if the prophet for whom I have been 
b4 
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hoping should appear to-morrow I shall have 
enormous difficulty in cleaving to him, if 
he should possess any facial resemblance to 
Cesar. My train companion is a foolish 
person, and possesses a Roman nose ; there- 
fore every possessor of such is a foolish 
person. That is not how Aristotle argued, 
but it is the way human nature does. 
We are all the slaves of our prejudices ; 
and happy are we when we recognise them 
as such, and do not reckon them as con- 
victions or as the voice of conscience. 

I have been laughing at myself for some 
time on this account, and recognised a mem- 
ber of my own clan in a correspondent who 
wrote me the other day, to declare his 
faith that the prophet‘’who will lead us 
into the glorious new age for which we 
hope will demand the discarding of politics 
and social questions by all ministers of God. 
A prophet of that type will be a strange. 
phenomenon, and remarkably unlike the 
great prophets of the Old Testament, and 
unlike Him Who rejoiced to class Him- 
self amongst that order. Most of the ancient 
prophets were active politicians, whilst Jesus 
took a very definite stand in support of 
one of the warring policies of His land and 
time; but any follower of their example 
will be condemned forthwith by my ex- 
cellent correspondent. ‘‘ No!” he will say ; 
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‘‘T wanted an egg, but this is a scorpion. 
Crush him.” 

I fancy most of us are in the grip of some 
similar prejudices, and whenever we har- 
bour even one we are in danger of infinite 
loss. ‘‘ Prejudice is the spider of the mind,” 
somebody has said, ‘‘ spinning a web which 
prevents truth from entering.”” Every man 
with a prejudice is a man in danger of 
poverty. Something will come his way some 
day which his prejudice will prevent him 
from accepting, and he will so be made a 
pauper, for we are made poor by what we 
miss as much as by losing what we have 
had. In my daily reading this week I — 
have come to that passage in the Good 
News according to Luke in which is told 
the story of the Samaritans who refused 
to harbour Jesus ‘‘ because His face was 
as though He were going to Jerusalem.” 
It was perfectly true that He was making 
for that city, but they had no knowledge 
of that. The direction in which He was 
moving was such that He would at last 
get to Jerusalem if He kept on the same 
line; but it was as foolish for them to 
conclude that He was actually making for 
Jerusalem, on the mere evidence that He 
was travelling south that evening, as it 
would be for me to conclude that every 
individual who passes southwards past my 
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house is going to St. Ives. They gave a 
look at Him; waited to ask no questions ; 
_ and, just because they thought His tendency 
was wrong, refused to give Him shelter. 
That was their first error; they foolishly 
leaped to conclusions upon the paltriest evi- 
dence. They were right, as it happened ; 
but their rightness does not justify others 
of us in condemning a man at sight upon 
the mere evidence of our suspicion of a 
tendency towards a destination that is 
abhorrent to us. The folk of the eigh- 
teenth century were wrong in jumping to 
the conclusion that John Wesley was a 
Jesuit, because he happened to be a user 
of phrases which had ceased to have a 
Protestant currency; nor are we justified 
in concluding that Methodism is heading 
to Rome because, instead of shouting Amens, 
we have begun to sing them, as is the 
Roman way. 

The Samaritans rejected Jesus upon in- 
sufficient evidence ; and from prejudice too. 
They had a natural dislike of Jews. No 
non-Jew could conceivably love a man who 
believed the Ezraite doctrine of the essen- 
tial vileness of all unorthodox worshippers 
of Jehovah and all Gentiles, and revealed 
his narrow belief by contemptuous con- 
duct. The Samaritan prejudice against a 
Jew was as natural as my prejudice against 
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folk with Roman noses, and just as stupid. 
Not every Jew was a despiser of all Samari- 
tans and Gentiles; and when they turned 
Jesus out of their village because of their 
prejudice against His race they did them- 
selves incalculable harm. They went with- 
out the joy and riches that would have come 
to them from His ministry among them, 
because in prejudice they refused to allow 
Him to abide within their walls. It was the 
same with the Jews. It was their prejudice 
against Jesus that led them to reject Him, 
and demand His crucifixion. They had read 
the Scriptures of their prophets, and found 
there many promises of the coming of a 
Messiah; but they were not honest Bible 
students, ready to accept all the light the 
book could give them—how few of us are! 
They came to it with thick cobwebs of 
prejudice before their mental vision. They 
came to it with their minds made up as to 
the kind of Messiah they wanted. They 
wanted a leader who should be an invin- 
cible fury; one who would be a man of war, 
a lion-like warrior who should tear and 
devour every living thing that did not 
belong to his own race. They wanted a 
Messiah who would lead them to a glori- 
ously gory revenge for all they had suffered 
at Gentile hands: and so, in their Bible 
study, they carefully selected just those 
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passages that seemed to harmonise with 
their own desires, and rejected the expec- 
tations of Zechariah and the Book of Con- 
solation, that the Messiah would come as 
a man of peace and meekness, and be 
acquainted with defeat and grief. Bar- 
Cochba was the incarnation of their ideal ; 
Jesus most certainly was not ; and when they 
_ rejected Him they rejected the true Messiah 
and refused Him out of prejudice. They 
had made up their minds as to the kind of 
Christ they wanted, and Jesus was slain 
because He was not like that. 

In my amateur study of the past, I find © 
that most prophets have been rejected by 
the community in which they first appeared 
for reasons which are suggested above. The 
new leader has been immediately condemned 
by a great number, practically unheard, 
because he has been suspected of tendencies 
to views which were judged heretical. To- 
day, for instance, a vast majority of the 
Church in England would stone any prophet 
whose phraseology suggested that he held 
the tenets of the German theologians. A 
Baptist minister not far from here had his 
windows broken some months ago because 
he ventured to quote Professor Harnack 
with approval. Then, the prophet has 
usually been rejected because folk have a 
prejudice against whatever is unusual. He 
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has tried to teach them something new, or 
to give a new view of ancient verities; and 
it has always been true of the Church, as 
George Dawson said of Dr. Priestley’s Church: 
‘““They did not want a teacher (what con- 
gregation does ?); they wanted an ardent 
advocate of their own opinions.”” Men have 
a natural prejudice in favour of the opinions 
that have somehow become their own, and 
an objection to any individual who cares 
to promulgate different ones. The word 
‘* idiot” originally meant ‘‘ one who thinks 
for himself’’?; and our present use of the 
word aptly suggests our estimation of all 
who are bold enough to differ from ourselves. 

Last of all, the prophet has been cast out 
and stoned because his demands have dif- 
fered from the current idea of what a prophet 
ought to ask; because he has suggested 
change. The Church of any day always 
wants a new teacher who will give new 
vigour to the established order. It has not 
yet realised the abiding truth of Christ’s 
remark as to the calamity that necessarily 
follows the putting of new wine into old 
bottles. So far as the Church of Christ’s 
day wanted a Messiah to deal with spiritual 
affairs, they required of Him that He should 
reinforce the observance of the _ sacrifices 
and ritual of Judaism; not destroy their 
sanction, as Jesus did. The Church of the 
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Renascence days was aware of the need of 
change; but they desired a reformer who 
should awaken the folk to the clamant 
necessity of penance; not one who would 
destroy the whole system, as Luther did. 
The Church of the eighteenth century, so 
far as it desired a prophet, desired one who 
would drive the people into the Churches ; 
not prophets who would go out into the 
fields and convert them there, as the Wesleys 
and George Whitefield did. And in more 
recent times, because William Booth could 
not confine his energies within the ruts of 
Methodist usage, out he had to go. So 
to-day, in so far as we want a prophet, 
most of us ask for one who will utilise all 
the present organisations of the Church, 
and give to the old machinery a new power 
that will make it hum with a new life. 
We do not want disturbing. We want to 
keep in the familiar, ancient ways. And so 
it is certain, unless we alter, that we shall 
drive the prophet out of our borders; 
because, unless he differs from every other 
prophet God has sent to His Church, he 
will be a disturber, a man with disturbing 
thoughts and views and demands ; and 
most certainly he will make the disturbing 
demand that we should get out of the ruts, 
which we have so deepened that they bid 
fair to fall in upon us and be our graves. 
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It is our wisdom to be ready to welcome 
and follow the leader God will send to us, 
as soon as it is manifest that he is the gift 
of God to us; but it is certain that we 
shall not recognise him as such, if we have 
made up our minds as to what he must be. 
Sometimes, Jesus suggests, foolish people go 
short of blessing because they do not re- 
cognise the gifts of God as what they are. 
They decide that the food they need must 
take this particular shape and appearance ; 
and when He offers them what He thinks 
meet, they cry, ‘‘ This is a stone, or a scor- 
pion, or a serpent,” and reject it; just 
because it does not take the familiar cot- 
tage-loaf shape, or the expected colour. How 
many of us leave God’s house thinking 
we have been offered nothing but stones 
or serpents, because we have come with 
prejudiced minds, made up as to the kind 
of boon required; and so with cobwebbed 
vision we have failed to recognise the verit- 
able food of life that has been offered. Bread 
may take many forms besides those familiar 
to us, and is not proved a stone because 
its shape and colour are unusual. There is 
variety of shape and colour in eggs; and it 
is foolish to cry, ‘‘ Scorpion!’ because God 
offers you one of a new type. A fish is not 
necessarily a serpent because you have never 
seen its like before. Earthly fathers only give 
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_ good things to their children ; and so we can 
be always certain that the gifts of God will 
always be the very things we need. If they 
differ from our expectation, surely that is 
what we should expect, if the Father’s 
wisdom is indeed superior to our own. 
Prejudice often keeps us from accepting 
blessings. Let it not hinder us to-morrow 
when the leader comes and calls. Let us 
sweep out the spiders now. 


vi 


—~ ON THE OFFENSIVENESS OF BEING 
OFFENSIVE 


I am re-reading one of the wisest and most 
Christian books I know: Alberdi’s Crime of 
War. 1 do not agree with all he says, and 
for that very reason I am reading him again. 
I like an author who stirs my mind by 
assertions I feel moved to contradict, even 
as I prefer a preacher with some power of 
—- surprise in him. I confess an affinity with 
Paul Kelver’s aunt, in that ‘“‘I don’t like 
talking with any one who agrees with me. 
It’s like taking a walk to see own’s own 
image in a looking-glass.”’ Alberdi and I 
disagree very often, chiefly in matters of 
small importance. For instance, he thinks 
he scores a great point when he contrasts 
the fact that every nation seeks to deny 
that it is ever the aggressor in war, with 
the other fact that, as a rule, the nations 
choose some eminently aggressive creature 
as their national emblem, such as the 
eagle, the bull, the lion, and the cock. It 


is not bad as a mere debating point; but 
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I should dearly like to prove to him 
the falseness of his inference; at any 
rate, so far as concerns the land whose 
emblem is the lion. I would pursue a 
Socratic method with him; and, after get- 
ting from him—as I should, after many 
examples—the confession that you can truly 
judge a people by their use of words of 
ancient origin, I would triumphantly pro- 
duce our English word “‘ offensive.” Ori-. 
ginally a term of war, it has become for the 
English folk a synonym for what is nasty 
andrepellent. True, the word still retains its 
connection with the battle-fields, as we have 
been made painfully aware of late; but in 
the dictionary that use is noted last. It is 
in our use of words that we reveal ourselves ; 
-and surely the nation that uses a grim word 
_of war as its strongest adjective for the ob- 
noxious is not a nation drunk with lust for 
military glory. As for the lion—him I class 
with the masks affected by Chinese warriors: | 
his purpose is to frighten the foe, not to 
delineate our nature. 

I feel proud to belong to a nation that has 
dared to take a word from the vocabulary 
of war and use it as we do. It is proof 
that we have recognised the hatefulness of 
strife. We have esteemed it as one of the 
things that ought to be destroyed, as alto- 
gether evil. We have classed warfare with 
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putridity and decay; and that is a truer 
estimate of it than that the Prussians take. 
I regret, however, to find such ample evi- 
dence that the same view is taken of that 
other kind of warfare to which the Christian 
Church is called. We Methodists are sup- 
posed to be a specially militant people. I 
believe we are the only Church which 
_possesses a Hymn-book !with a section 


, nt’ For Believers Fighting.” Sometimes I 
; Md wonder that the revisers did not chop that 
u ef 


section out when they were excising the 
‘‘worms’’ and other references our modern 
squeamishness found so repellent, for fight- 
ing has become exceedingly objectionable 
to most of us. No doubt we still fight 
ourselves, the flesh ; but our warfare against 
the world and the devil is a very lukewarm 
sort of offensive. We deal in words, not 
blows. ‘We express our fervent convictions 
in frequent resolutions at our Quarterly 
Meetings, and Synods, and Conferences ; 
and that is where our warfare stops. We 
fight with words and scraps of paper, not 
with lethal weapons. 

. What Donald Hankey said of his own 
Church is true of every branch of the Church 
to-day: that it would be very difficult to 
tell the foes of the Church by their wounds. 
Now, I am never so much disposed to find 
fault with other people as when I am dis- 
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satisfied with myself; and I have to con- 
fess that if I had to produce a foe with any 
tokens of my enmity about him, I should 
not know where to look for him. I have 
expressed my opinion of many enemies in 
voting for many resolutions, of which they 
have never heard; but I have taken no 
other kind of offensive. Like Erasmus, I 
do not like the idea of fighting monsters, 
because I know that, win or lose, I should 
_be covered with venom. I appreciate to 

the full the remark of the hero of The 
Enemy of the People, that ‘‘One should 
never put on his best trousers to go out to 
battle for freedom and for truth.’’ And so, 
because I like to be clean and respectable 
and spruce in my appearance, I have done 
all my fighting by voting for resolutions 
and by praying. I know of no harm my 
voting has done the enemy; and I am not 


now surprised that my prayers in these — 


matters have been totally ignored, for I 
realise that I have been guilty of the inso- 
lence of asking God to do for me what it 
has been my duty to do—a duty I have 
neglected out of my love of comfort and 
my dislike of strife. For the future I am 
going to take the offensive. I trust we all 
are. It will be offensive, no doubt. We 
shall have to take blows, and get bruises, 
and spend unquiet days; but so long as 
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evil stalks abroad, and its fortresses stand, 
we are recreant if we cease from fight. 
‘wi""'A ccording to our Master we are to be the 
ad salt of the earth and the lights of the world ; 
‘ and such are characterised, first, by their 
% singularity ; and, second, by their aggressive 
nature. ‘The modern church member natu- 
rally fails to recognise his portrait there. It 
is not our description. Our aim is to 
approximate as nearly as we can to the 
appearance and habits of the worldlings, 
lest we should provoke rebuke or awake some 
opposition. We neither wish to be dis- 
tinctive ourselves nor to make others un- 
comfortable by contrast with us; and, as 
for aggressively opposing error and evil— 
that is not done in polite church circles 
now. ‘This is the truth about the Church as 
a whole; and unless we are to be cast on 
to the dunghill where men cast unaggressive 
salt, we must betake ourselves to our duty. 
It should be our very nature to be in cease- 
less opposition to everything around us that 
makes for evil; and our duty is undone 
until we have taken our sling, or sword, 
or whatever weapon we can use the best, 
and taken the offensive. 

I do not think any one will question the 
assertion that it is the duty of the Christian 
Church to be at perpetual warfare until the 
devil and all his hordes and works are 
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overthrown. Are we as efficient in our war- 
fare as the men of this world are in theirs ? 
To begin with, a nation whose leaders deter- 
mine on war organises a propaganda amongst 
its own citizens in order to awaken a senti- 
ment towards the enemy that will prevent 
war-weariness until he is crushed. So, lately, 
- the English War Aims Committee has filled 
the land with Dr. Hillis’s record of the 
German enormities, and with other pamph- 
lets enumerating the crimes of the U-boat 
commanders. To dissipate incipient war- 
weariness we have been reminded of the 
character of the foe we fight. In mundane 
strife your first offensive act against your 
enemy is the provoking of a feeling of 
wrath against him. So the children of this 
generation proceed, who are still wiser in their 
own concerns than the children of light. 
The Church sets on foot no propaganda 
against the devil and his allies. Apparently 
we have no desire to awake a sentiment of 
wrath against him; especially as regards 
his most destroying habits. Look, for in- 
stance, how immorality is ravaging our land. 
My doctor tells me horrible stories of the 
havoc in our very midst; yet we of the 
Church know nothing of it. Our leaders 
deliberately keep us ignorant. Some months 
ago the leader of a large class of working 
girls asked my doctor’s wife to come and 
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address them on the Social Evil. She con- 
sented ; but our minister forbade the meet- 
ing. He would have no such immorality 
upon the premises, he said. I cannot enter 
into the processes of a mind capable of taking 
a stand like that. I cannot see the sanity 
of pretending to be at war with an enemy 
and yet refusing to accept news of his 
methods of attack, or of the results to those 
who let themselves be captured. Too many 
of our youth fall because we have insanely 
left them in ignorance of the devil’s wiles ; 
and our warfare against him on this parti- 
cular front has been devoid of vigour because 
we have failed to give our folk the know- 
ledge that would inflame them with an anger 
that would rouse them from the lees and 
send them forth to fight vehemently. 

Then, apparently, the Church has no 
Intelligence Department. We are the soldiers 
of Christ and the army of God; but we are 
left in the singular position of having no 
definite knowledge of our enemy. We know 
we have to fight the devil, but of the 
situation of his armies and their objectives 
we know nothing. Wherever any kind of 
evil is being done, wherever unrighteous- 
ness is active, some army or some agent of 
the devil is at work; and the Church, if 
it is to be true to its mission, should be 
informed of the situation, and an attack 
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in force arranged. If ever the power of the 
devil is to be finally destroyed, it must be © 


_by the adoption of such methods as were 
used in our South. African War—by the 


hunting and harrying of every separate 
unit of his forces until all of them have been 
wiped out. Do our leaders give us such 
information as would enable the Church 
to attack each evil force? It is the simple 
truth that the apathy of the Church to-day 
arises in large part from our ignorance. 
Many of us are ignorant of the existence 
and of the conquests won by some of the 
most monstrous evils; and whereas we 
should be fanned to blazing fury by pre- 
cise intelligence, we seldom get it. Why? 
My pew-neighbour, with whom I sometimes 
walk home, declares that it is the Hidden © 
Hand that is at work. He declares that 

the devil has his agents in every Church. 
I asked him as to the particular folk he 
suspected in ours. ‘“‘ Well,” he said, “I 
accuse nobody; but I know this: that if 
our Church were to go on a crusade against 
the existence of slums Councillor —— would 
cease to attend; his money is nearly all 
in slum property. I know this, too: that, 
if our minister took a strong attitude 
against gambling, Mr. —— would leave: 
he has made his money by gambling in 
corn futures. Why did write to 
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The Gazette denouncing Mr. Hanson for 
preaching politics last Temperance Sunday, 
and vote against him at the March Quar- 
terly Meeting? You don’t know? Be- 
cause his savings are in Midland Railway 
Stock. What would happen to them if the 
breweries at Burton were closed ? He knows, 
and Hanson knows. Ask him about the 
Hidden Hand.” I did; and all that Mr. 
Hanson says is, ‘“‘I am afraid there is 
something init.”” Are we likely to conquer 
the devil if we allow him, through his ser- 
vants, to shut the mouths of those who 
could inform us of the spots where we should 
be attacking ?. It seems to me that a 
‘“‘Pride’s Purge” of the Church is very 
needful—that is, if my pew-neighbour be 
correct. I wonder what John Wesley would 
do about it ? 

What we need, in my opinion, is to be 
awakened to the fact that there is a war 
on, and that the Church is meant to be 
an offensive army as well as a Mutual 
Improvement Society. It is, I know, our 
duty to build each other up; but to-day the 
enemy is being rolled back nowhere, because 
we are mainly occupied with the business 
of improving one another’s little stock, and 
maintaining ourselves in comfort and re- 
spectability. At present the Christian offen- 
Sive is a very feeble business. Here and there 
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an individual warrior or a particular society 
is doing valiantly; but there is a woeful 
lack of co-ordination of effort, a painful 
want of strategy, and little backing from 
the Church at large. There are hosts of 
evils which the Church is supporting, just 
because it is not fighting them; and some 
of us are peaceful because we are ignorant 
of why we ought to fight and where. Surely 
there is a war on. I suggest we get on 
with it. 
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ON THE NEURASTHENIA OF THE 
CHURCHES AND ITS ONLY CURE 


THOMAS CHAMPNESS, whose very presence 
radiated joyful news, once had tea with us 
on the occasion of one of his visits to our 
circuit. It was early closing day at the 
shop, and a wet day, so that I was at home 
when he arrived, and busy reading a volume 
of Wesley’s Journal. Mr. Champness had 
not been in the room many minutes before, 
with characteristic kindliness, he was taking 
an interest in me and in my reading, boy 
though I was. With as much apparent 
concern as though my views were vital, he 
begged to know my opinions on the Journal. 
‘“ What has struck you most?” he asked. 
I made a meek answer to the effect that I 
was chiefly impressed with the frequency 
of superlatives. ‘“‘Splendid!’”’ shouted Mr. 
Champness. “I will make that my text 
to-night’; and so he did, pointing out what 
an element of strength it was in our Founder 


that he had an eye for superlatives, for 
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things to praise. Methodism had flourished 
because it had imbibed its human foun- 
der’s spirit, and was of a sanguine tempera- 
ment, convinced, in spite of appearances, 
that the redemption of the world by the 
foolishness of preaching was a possibility. 
That was the trend of the address, so far as 
J] remember it, and its practical application 
was that we ought to cultivate the habit 
of looking for the good in ourselves and 
others, if we wished to be strong in work 
and wise to win souls. After that day I 
held it as one of the certainties that there 
are more superlatives in the Journal than 
in any other product of the human pen, 
until I was forced to abandon the position 
a few years ago. An enterprising quack 
favoured me with a charmingly printed 
pamphlet in eulogy of his elixir. I found 
it as plentifully full of superlatives as letters 
were wont to be of sand in the days before 
blotting-paper was invented. Since then 
Wesley comes second in my classification 
of writers according to their use of super- 
latives. 

After the pages of mighty claims and 
confident assurances, a few pages of the 
quack’s pamphlet were devoted to questions. 
I laid down the booklet with the uncom- 
fortable conviction that I had the indubit- 
able symptoms of every fatal disease known 
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- to science. For days I copied the example 


of an Old Testament worthy and walked 
softly, and was almost moved to go to the 
cemetery and select a sunny plot whilst choice 
was open to me. I did not buy the inimit- 
able remedy, since my disbelief in quackery 
is greater than my shrinking from disso- 
lution ; but the writer caused me to spend 
some uncomfortable days, until, in stress of 
work, I forgot myself and my imaginary 
ills. The quack was a strategist, founding 
his plan of campaign upon a clear appre- 
ciation of one of the details of the curious 
psychology of human nature. His de- 
pressing questionnaire was based upon the 
knowledge that if you can get any man to 
concentrate his attention upon what St. 
Francis called ‘‘ Brother Ass,” he is sure 
to find hosts of sensations and pains that 
will convince him that he is seriously ill. 
Convince a man that he is in desperate 
case, and that you have the one efficient 
remedy, and you are almost sure of your 
victim. I praise the skill of the quack in 
his nefarious assault upon my pocket, just 
as I praise the skill and perseverance of the 
devil in his pursuits. I can appreciate 
efficiency wherever I find it, and I would 
that we were as efficient in our church 
concerns as the children of this world and 
their prince are in theirs, 
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Some weeks ago my pew-neighbour set 
me thinking by his declaration that our 
enemy the devil operates amongst us with 
the Hidden Hand. I grow more convinced 
that he is right the more I reflect upon the 
facts. Some months ago direct evidence 
came my way, in the shape of a document 
that came from our District Spiritual Ad- 
vance Committee. Each recipient was asked 
to answer with candour each of some sixty 
probing questions, with a view to enable the 
Committee to diagnose our ills. I burned 
the document, and believe I smelt sulphur 
as it blazed. 

_ For some years now we have been think- 
ing too much about ourselves, with the 
result that we have worked ourselves into 
the conviction that we are ill. Whenever 
we speak, it is with the self-depreciatory 
note of the invalid. And now, to crown all, 
in every district we seem to have been 
urged to ingenuity in discovering more 
symptoms of disease. Something might be 
said for the questionnaire if the Committees 
were in possession of some sovereign cure; - 
but they are confessedly in the dark. Our 
first duty, they say, is to find out what is 
wrong: then we will invent a cure. Per- 
haps they will; but I for one have not 
much hope of anything useful emanating 
from a source capable of the amazing folly 
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of sending forth these sheaves of questions 
whose main result can only be the accen- 
tuation of the hypochondria from which 
we are already suffering. 

. wt In Miss Clemence Housman’s Life of Sir 
ho Aglovale de Galis there is a fine saying, 
: attributed to Sir Bors, in characterisation of 

Sir Percivale and Sir Galahad. They were 
both of them good knights, and each of 
them had the countenance of an angel; 
but Sir Percivale was most like St. Michael, 
who ever watches Satan, whilst Sir Galahad 
was most like St. Gabriel, who ever watches 
the Most High. A great deal depends upon 
the direction in which your gaze is turned. 
Your whole character may be afiected by 
the detail as to whether you are looking 
upon virtues to be copied, or vices to be 
shunned. A great deal also depends upon 
the things for which you look. A chess- 
board contains an equal number of black 
and white squares; but it bears a singu- 
larly different appearance to you according 
as you fix your attention upon the black 
Squares or the white. In that illustration 
you will find implicit a definition of Op-. 
. timism and of pessimism; together with a 
condemnation of our questionnaires. Such 
investigations as confine your attention to 
the counting of the black squares on the 
chess-board of Methodism cannot help pro- 
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ducing a feeling of pessimistic gloom; a 
wiser inspiration would have set us counting 
our white squares, and reporting upon the 
things that prove us to be really hale and 
well. Always it is the devil who inspires 
dark and gloomy thoughts. Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton has said: ‘* There runs a strange 
law through the length of human history— 
that men are continually tending to under- 
value their environment, to undervalue their 
happiness, to undervalue themselves. The 
great sin of mankind, the sin typified by 
the fall of Adam, is the tendency, not to- 
wards pride, but towards this weird and 
horrible humility.” ‘More people,” says 
Maxim Gorky, ‘‘ perish from lack of self- 
appreciation than from consumption.” I 
think both these writers are correct; and 
if we are failing to-day it is, in my opinion, 


because of late we have got into the habit 


of taking too low a view of ourselves and 
our vigour, and have given ourselves too 
much to self-depreciation. We have had 
so much to say Of our ailments that it is 
not to be wondered at that we have failed 
to enlist recruits. No man willingly seeks 
the company of neurasthenics: and such 
are we. 
Am I right, I wonder, in diagnosing our 
main ailment as neurasthenia ? That con- 
dition is characteristically the complaint of 
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folk with too much time on their hands. No 
doctor practising amongst the working classes 
is troubled with cases of nerves, save rarely ; 
they abound in the practice of the middle- 
class practitioners. People whose minds must 
attend to business have no time to think of 
themselves and fret themselves into morbid 
conditions. The certain cure for this con- 
dition is hard work. Not far from my home 
there lives a working farmer who -is the 
picture of robust health. Five years ago 
he was a pallid wreck, wasting his substance 
upon costly nerve foods and_ specialists’ 
fees, and finding it impossible to efficiently 
perform what little work his calling entailed. 
A wise practitioner advised him to go on 
the land. ‘‘ Throw the nerve foods and the 
sleeping draughts behind the fire,” he said, 
“and get a spade and dig till you’re tired. 
Do that for a month, and you'll sleep like 
a top and eat like a horse, and forget you’ve 
got such a thing as a nerve in your body.” 
Kven so has it happened. And what the 
corporate body of Methodism needs to-day 
is work, hard, slogging work. We are not so 
notable for that as we were. Once we were 
a people dissatisfied with the thought that 
there was anywhere a person outside the 
knowledge of our Saviour ; we laboured hard 
to win the outsider, and aimed at the 
cleansing of the world until it became a new 
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earth in which dwelt righteousness. To-day 
we have lost our ambition to win the world. 
We seem perfectly content with the know- 
ledge that half the. population of the land 
is outside the Church. We concern ourselves 
with ourselves. Practically, that is, we have 
abandoned our hope of ever bringing in the 
Millennium; and Mr. Wells, seldom right 
in religion and morals, is perfectly right when 
he says, ‘The expedition of a religion 
surrenders when it abandons the hope of 
its Millennium.’”? Why have we ceased to 
endeavour to win the outsider? With 
some of us the reason is to be found in an 
injurious pessimism, which has been sedu- 
lously hawked round Methodism for some 
years. It declares that it is useless seeking 
to save the world by the foolishness of 
preaching the message of the redeeming love 
of God, and that the only possible re- 
demption of the world is that which Christ 
will work when He comes a second time 
with sword in hand to slaughter all rebels. 
I know several excellent workers who ceased 
all effort some years ago under the influence 
of that delusion, and have done nothing 
since, save seek to save their own souls. 

I do not think, however, that that virus 
has wrought the general indifference to the 
unsaved which prevails amongst us. That 
I would trace to the lack of emphasis of 
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late years upon the horror of sin. Sin, in 
the thought of the ordinary person to-day, 
does not matter much. Human nature is 
in process of evolution upwards. Men are 
not yet what they will be, and meanwhile 
there must be shortcoming. Sin is, therefore, 
inevitable, and not to be worried about. 
As to the wrath of God—which sinful men 
need to fear—that is a delusion. God, in 
the theology of the average person, is 
pictured to-day as an invertebrate being in- 
capable of anything so virile as wrath. We 
prefer to learn of Omar rather than from the 
_ New ‘Testament, and “‘ God’s a good fellow, 
and *twill all be well.’’ As to the regenera- 
tion of the world—what business is that of 
ours? ‘‘God’s in His heaven, all’s right 
with the world.” Youth is being betrayed 
daily ; there is murder in the next street ; 
Kurope is full of bestial passions running 
riot ; still, ‘‘ all’s right with the world,’’ we 
say. If God is almighty, and is satisfied 
with things as they are, what call h: ve we 
to bother? And so, because a heresy, or 
a spineless sentimentalism, withholds us 
from our Christ-given task of working to 
Save our fellows, we have time on our hands, 
and spend it in too much thought about 
ourselves. We feel ourselves full of symp- 
toms of mortal illness. We deceive ourselves 
into the imagination that we are too frail 
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to work, even when it is suggested to us. 
And so we shall proceed from bad to worse 
unless we shake Pe and get ourselves 
to effort. 

First of all, we need to reacquaint our- 
selves with facts. A tag from Browning may 
lull the conscience, but it does not alter 
the fact that all is far from right with this 
present evil world. (May I interject a 
suggestion to certain of our younger ministers 
that Browning is not the verbally inspired 
fount of Christian doctrine?) The world is 
all wrong just now ; and it is our business to 
put itright forGod. Butwecan’t! Ofcourse 
we can’t, so long as we think we can’t, and 
spend our days looking for our ailments, and 
counting our black squares, and reckoning 
up our inadequacies. I suggest we begin 
to copy Wesley once again, and begin to. 
look for the things that merit superlatives, 
to look for the white squares, and reckon 
up our manifold powers and resources and 
get to work. Methodism is sound and well, 
if we would only believe it; and such 
symptoms of decay as we discover in these 
days of hypochondriac concentration of our 
thought upon ourselves will vanish like a 
dream if we will only get to work, and work 
like men. 


Vill 
ON LYING ABED AND PROSPERING 


Mr. Borenam quotes somewhere the story 
of an old Independent preacher in a York- 
shire town who was discoursing one Sunday 
upon the power of prayer. Suddenly he 
stopped, passed his hands over his head, 
and said in dazed tones, ‘‘ 1 do not know, 
my friends, whether you ever tried praying ? 
For my part, I gave it up long ago as a bad 
job.”” There are thousands of people like 
old| Mr. Westfield, who have given up 
praying as a bad job, because it has not 
produced, in their lives the effect they ex- 
pected. I have met many such people and 
conversed with them, and I think I can say 
that in every case the main fount of their 
disappointment was their exaggerated ex- 
pectations. A Waltham Lever is an admir- 
able watch. It will never fail you if you 
treat it rightly. If you glance at it when 
you wake it will tell you whether it is time 
for you to rise, and at the other end of the 
day it will inform you whether the hour 


has come for you to retire; but it will not 
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get you out of bed and bath and dress and 
shave you, nor will.it put you to bed. If 
you so expect, then, just because you are 
expecting it to do for you what it was never 
meant to do, you will conclude that it is 
useless, and may so cast away a very useful 
thing for no other reason than that you have 
overrated its capacity. 

The illustration is preposterous, of course. 
No sane man expects such great things of 
a watch. It is not, however, a vain illustra- 
tion ; for many of us have been in the habit 
of expecting from prayer results as ridi- 
culously absurd, and we have been expecting 
them because too often the preaching about 
prayer to which we listened had been mis- 
leading. 

The other Sunday a local preacher tha- 
rangued us at length from the text, ‘‘ What 
things soever ye ask ye shall receive.” All 
that he had to say to us is compressed in 
this—God will give us whatever we ask, if 
only we ask in faith, and give Him no rest 
until He does. I have heard dozens of . 
sermons to the same effect. It is the 
ordinary teaching we get; and the result 
is that the average person has come to believe 
that the truth about prayer is that faith 
and importunity will procure anything. It 
is a ludicrous misstatement of the facts, 
bound to lead to disappointment. 
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It was this belief that filled our churches 
at the dawn of the war with folk who came 
with the superstitious belief that a few 
fervent prayers would bring about a speedy 
destruction of the German armies at the 
hands of God. No such result followed, and 
back they went home, some of them never 
to come again because they had lost faith 
in prayer. Thousands of troubled hearts at 
this hour harbour a violent rebellion against 
God, a blazing animosity. They are accus- 
ing Him of slaying their sons by abstaining 
from intervention. Their sorrow is mul- 
tiplied a hundredfold because they cannot 
understand His conduct. Why has He been 
heedless of their prayers ? 

I remember, when I was a boy, hearing a 
sermon from one of my father’s colleagues 
precisely similar in teaching to that of our 
‘local’? the other day, and from the same 
text. Thereafter, long and earnestly did I 
pray for a bicycle. Faith was not wanting. 
For many mornings I awoke with eager 
expectation, thinking to see the bicycle hard 
by my bed; but it never came. I can feel 
my disappointment still, and sometimes, 
when I recall my childish distress, my heart 
burns with a passionate resentment against 
the preacher who so misled me. What right 
had he to tell me that all that was needed 
to get through prayer, whatever I desired, 
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was faith and perseverance? There are some 
texts in the New Testament which, taken 
by themselves, would seem to suggest that 
I had a right to ask for a bicycle, and would 
receive one; but the Bible is not a mere 
collection of texts, any one of which may 


‘be taken as the basis of teaching. Every 


single text must be studied in connection 
with all the rest of the Scriptural teaching 
upon the matter with which it deals; 
and in this matter of prayer the teaching 
of the Gospels is so explicit that none need 
go astray. Had my teacher interpreted his 
text in the light of the whole New Testament 
teaching on prayer, I should have realised 
that I had no right to expect it to bring me 
a bicycle—no more right in so expecting 
than in expecting my watch to do for me 
what I can and must do for myself. 

Most of the anguish which a disappoint- 
ment with prayer has produced would have 
been avoided if, in all preaching and teaching, 
there had been a recognition of the declara- 


aaa 


tion of Jesus, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask in | 


My name shall be given unto you.” That rules 
out my bicycle at once. The crucial words 
need enlarging into an illustration before 
they yield their meaning. Our King main- 
tains ambassadors at the Courts of other 
monarchs. Their business is to watch over 
the interests and rights of their master and 
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his subjects. Until the ambassador is re- 
called he has the right to use the King’s 
name when he is acting on his behalf. Sup- 
pose an English subject unjustly treated in 
Italy. Sir Rennell Rodd would instantly 
demand audience of King ‘Victor Em- 
manuel and:say, ‘“In the name of the King 
of England I demand ‘that this man be 
righted.”” But he would not be allowed 
to ask in the name of his ‘King for an or- 
chid that he coveted from ‘the royal green- 
houses to add to his own private collection. 
Just because that would be a personal 
request, a mere desire for his own ‘pleasure 
and enrichment, he could not make it in 
the name of ‘his King. Any ambassador 
who so used the name of his monarch to 
procure personal boons, or promote his 
private interests, would be instantly re- 
ealled and disgraced. 

This fundamental teaching of Jesus about 
prayer can only be rightly interpreted in 
the light of some such illustration as that. 
He declares that we shall receive through 
prayer such things as we ask that are 
necessary for the good of ‘his Kingdom, 
of whose interests we are here in charge. 
That rules out my prayer for a bicycle, 
because 1 only wanted it for my personal 
gratification. It -rules out all selfish 
prayers of any kind whatsoever. It rules 
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out all requests for benefits whose enrich- 
ment is simply sought for the suppliant. 
There are conditions when a prayer for a 
bicycle would be perfectly legitimate, as 
in the case of a hard-worked missionary 
whose efficiency as a servant of the King- 
dom would ‘be thereby multiplied. Such an 
individual could quite lawfully offer such 
a prayer, because it would be prompted 
by his desire for the further extension of 
his Monarch’s Kingdom. Any prayer which 
asks for boons in order that the suppliant 
‘may be made a better servant of God, may 
help the cause of His Son more effectively, 
is a lawful prayer; but all merely selfish 
prayers are barred. To expect prayer to 
bring you luxuries is to expect from it more 
than it is designed to give; yet these are 
just the things for which most of us chiefly 
pray. We pray selfishly, and, just because 
we do, the heavens are as brass above us, 
no answer comes, and so we give up praying 
as a bad job; all because we have asked 
of it too much. 

I find the ordinary teaching about prayer 
defective also in this, that it forgets the 
great fact that God never does for man 
what man can do for himself. He equips 
us with certain faculties, and He never gives 
us supernaturally what we can procure for 
ourselves by study or by labour. What 
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man can do for himself he always has to 
do. It is because men forgot this that 
they are expecting an intervention of God 
to conquer our enemies for us. It is a vain 
hope, and no prayer, however oft repeated, 
and no faith, however strong, will ever 
produce such a result. God inspires effort 
through His Spirit, who dwells in men, 
but never does He do the actual work 
that men have power to do. It is as vain 
to expect God to win the war for any side, 
in answer to the compulsion of prayer and 
faith, by actual physical intervention, as it 
is to believe that it is possible by prayer 
and faith to get the wealth from Him that 
only comes from strenuous labour. As Jed 
Fearey says in Eben Holden : 


- - - Don’t expect too much 0’ God, it wouldn’t be quite 
fair ; 

If fer everything ye wanted ye could only swap a prayer; 

I'd pray fer yours an’ you fer mine, an’ Deacon Henry 
Hospur 

He wouldn’t hev a thing to do but lay abed an’ prosper. 

If all things come so easy, Bill, they’d hev but little worth, 

An’ some one with a gift o’ prayer ’ud mebbe own the 


earth, 
It’s the toil ye give t’ git a thing—the sweat an’ blood an’ 
trouble, cra 


We reckon by—an’ every tear’ll make its value double. 


By all means let us urge our folk to prayer ; 
but do let us avoid the untrue in our pro- 
clamation of its potency; and no untruth 


/ 
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is more utterly so than that which makes 
God the upholder of slackness and laziness, 
by declaring that sometimes He does for 
men at the compulsion of fervent prayer 
what they have the power to do themselves. 
God never does. No prayer would ever 
have persuaded Him to write these words 
for me; and, being in this war, we shall 
issue from it as our labour here and the 
valour of our wonderful armies yonder 
will determine. 

Once grasp these two essential facts about 
prayer, soseldom emphasised, and you under- 
stand why so many prayers go unanswered. 
We have been expecting too much from it. 


_ Prayer will never relieve men of the need 


for effort; it is not a convenient way of 
getting out of earthly duty. It will bring 
help for the doing of duty, but win for us 
no abatement of our obligations. It will not 
bring to any man anything for himself alone. 
‘‘ Prayer as a means to effect a private end,”’ 
says Emerson, “‘ is meanness and theft.” 
Still more, it will not bring you anything 
from God that He was not intending for . 
you. Prayer never stirs God to activity 
which He was not purposing. The idea 
of God suggested by the current teaching 
about prayer is precisely that of the fisher- 
man in A Poor Man’s House: ‘“‘ God does 
nought unless you ask Him.” The idea that 
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prayer can promote new purposes in God 
is a delusion that rests upon the old heathen 
ideas which held in thrall even some of the 
psalmists, that God sometimes sleeps, or for- 
gets His folk, or gets careless and needs to 
be roused to fresh activity now and then. 
No Christian can so think of God. God is 
our Father; He is love; and no prayer 
is needed to prompt Him to loving purpose 
on our behalf. Prayer will not change God’s 
will; He is not fickle. What prayer will 
do for you is to bring you into touch with 
Him in an atmosphere where you will be 
able to see things in their right relations 
in the light of His will. No honest and 
sincere man wishes to change God’s pur- 
poses; but often there is conflict between 
our desires and His, and prayer gives us 
the sheltered battle-field on which to fight 
and conquer our own strong inclinations, 
and become glad to accept the purposes 
of God; even as happened in Gethsemane. 
Men pray wrongly when their sole purpose 
is to get their own way. True prayer seeks 
for enlightenment before it asks for enrich- 
ment. ‘This is the confidence which we 
have towards Him, that if we ask anything 
according to His will He heareth us.” 

The right way, then, to estimate the 
results of prayer is to seek for them in our 
dispositions rather than in our cireumstances ; 
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in our character rather than on our bank- 
book ; within ourselves rather than without. 
You can ask too much of prayer, and get 
a dismayed heart, .when you think of it 
only as a means of getting something from 
a great Universal Provider; but you can 
never ask too much of it when you consider 
it rightly, as a means of becoming what you 
ought to be—in desire and purposes and 
character, like your God. Prayer is com- 
munion rather than begging; and the chief 
reward of prayer is found in increasing 
harmony with the will of the Father. So is 
-it true that, whoever rises from prayer a 
better man, his prayer is answered. 


IX 


ON THE DISCOVERY THE PADRES 
HAVE MADE 


I wap a friend in the other evening 
who, in browsing along my book-shelves, un- 
earthed one of those collections of favourite 
quotations once beloved of bazaar promoters. 

“Tf ever I have anything to do with a 
bazaar, which God forbid,’ he said, ‘*‘ I will 
get up a book of Quotations that Irritate. 
It will be a huge success, for everybody will 
be willing to pay their shilling for the 
privilege of pillorying the writer who has 
angered them most. What is the passage 
you find most offensive in all these books 
of yours ?”’ 

I have reflected on my answer since, 
but I have found no reason to revise it. 
I can recollect nothing worse than a criticism 
passed by Dora Greenwell upon the pop- 
ular writers of her day—Thackeray and 
Dickens and Reade to wit: ‘‘ Here we 
see a systematic ignoring of Christianity, 


combined with a rather inconsistent exal- 
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tation of the benevolent aspect peculiarly 
belonging to it. We find in such writings 
many flowers to please us, but see that, as 
in a child’s garden, they are stuck into the 


ground by their stalks only, and have not ° 


grown where we see them now.” The gifted 
authoress italicised the last phrase, and 
so emphasised its offensiveness. 1 object 
to the passage because of its implicit 
denial of any natural goodness in my fellow- 
men. It is a foul libel, from whomsoever 
it proceeds, to declare that human nature 
is so wholly evil that out of if no pleasing 
flower can grow. I prefer the verdict of 
the chaplains, though they go to the other 
extreme. 

I have found great joy in the chaplains. 
One of the minor wonders of the war has 
been the way in which it has inspired them 
- to literary activity. I hope they will con- 
tinue in their praiseworthy work, though 
I have registered a solemn vow to buy no 
more of their volumes, unless Mr. Owen 
Spencer Watkins resumes his pen. They 
bewilder me too much. One band of 
them announces that, if the Church is to 
win and keep the men after the war is 
over, it will have to dispense with its 
liturgy and go in for plain, homely services 
of the brief, bright, and brotherly order. 
Another band no less vehemently asserts 
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that nothing appeals to the boys like a 
stately liturgy, which gives noble expression 
to their more or less inarticulate desires 
and feelings. One soldier divine instructs 
“me one month that what our veterans will 
demand of the clergy will be more doctrinal 
sermons; the next month another lays his 
hand on his heart and asseverates that the 
soldiers hate doctrine more than the Boche, 
and will demand practical preaching, what- 
ever that may mean. If I read that the 
soldiers will insist upon a union of the 
Churches, I am _ speedily informed from 
another source that the experiences of war- 
fare are producing a new denominational 
loyalty. So I could go on for pages more. 
It is all very interesting, and all very per- 
plexing; perplexing, that is, until light 
dawns upon you, and you realise that the 
writers are playing their own tune upon 
the fiddle of the opinions of our Army. 
In one thing only do I find agreement 
among the literary Padres: their wonder- 
ment at the goodness of the men. Even 
the least gifted scribe rivals Chrysostom 
when he begins to write of the courage, 
the cheerfulness under stress and in pain, 
the self-sacrifice, which are characteristic 
of the British warrior. They express them- 
selves as amazed at the virtues manifested, 
and, in their enthusiasm at the discovery 
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of so much that is excellent, some of them 
straightway transmogrify the very human 
soldier into a saint, and hold him up be- 
fore the world as the ideal of Christian 
manhood. 

What has happened to the Padres is 
that they have discovered human nature. 
I fear many of them were unacquainted 
with it before, from lack of opportunity. 
If I could have my way, I should not merely 
require a minister to pass through a course 
of training in arts and theology before he 
begins his ministry, but through a course 
in business as well. Three years or seven 
years at college does much for a man, 
no doubt; but four years in an engineer- 
ing shop would probably react more bene- 
ficially upon his ministry. A minister of 
God to men needs to know both God and 
men; but what knowledge of human nature 
is possible to most of the candidates for 
the ministry of the Churches? You can- 
not know humanity from the outside, or 
from the reading of books—least of all 
from the necessary text-books of systema- 
tic theology—and the war has done for 
some of our chaplains just what a course 
in business would do for all the ministry— 
revealed to them the fact that in our much- 
maligned human nature there is an amazing 
goodness, by no means stuck in, but as 
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natural as bone and muscle. The chap-_ 
lains have discovered, as one of the ancients 

did, that ‘‘the soul of man is naturally 
Christian.” So it is, even as it is naturally 
musical; but a mere delight in various 
sounds and a capacity for their utterance does 
not make a Caruso or a Tetrazzini. To be 
a great singer, you have to dedicate your 
life to perfecting your vocal powers; you 
have to give yourself to hard practice and 
tireless training; you have so to discipline 
your voice that its every note is true. 
To be a Christian you have, no less, to put 
yourself to school and effort; you have to 
train your powers, and discipline your pas- 
sions, and make your every act and thought 
in harmony with God and His desires. I 
can appreciate the goodness of the three 
excellent notes my neighbour’s daughter 
can produce, but most vehemently I decline 
to herald her as a prima donna _ because 
she has three good notes in all her gamut; 
and, with all due deference to the chap- 
lains, I decline to call a man a Christian, 
however much I love him and admire him, 
and class him with the saints upon no other 
grounds than that he is kind to his fellows, 
courageous in danger, and ready to sacri- 
fice himself for the homeland. Do not even 
the publicans the same? To be a Christian 
is. to be more than a human being; it 
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is to be a human being who is constantly 
and consciously striving to live as an obe- 
dient son of God; whilst a saint is a vir- 
tuoso in virtue, whose every note is true. 
Nothing is further from my mind than 
an intention to hold up the chaplains to 
rebuke for that they have waxed dithy- 
rambic over human nature. They have 
ample cause. I venture to criticise the 
excesses into which enthusiasm has driven 
some of them; but, with all my heart, I 
hope they will be able to infect the whole 
Church with their new-found knowledge of 
the innate goodness of humanity. ‘‘ What- 
ever is natural is wrong’’ has been too long 
the apparent assumption of the Churches, 
with the result that there is more than 
whimsicality in Father Dolling’s lament that 
the godly are so inhuman, whilst the human 
are so ungodly. Popularly the Puritans are 
blamed for this low view of human nature, 
which demands its utter subjugation and 
extinction, but they are not the original 
culprits. Back of them are the Fathers, 
who developed the idea of the total de-_ 
pravity of human nature, and back of them 
are the heathen, from whom they borrowed 
it. It is an idea of human nature for which 
you look in vain in the Gospels. ‘True 
Christianity does not say, when presented 
with a human being, whom we may compare 
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with a watch, ‘‘ This watch needs to have 
every wheel in it bent and mutilated.” 
It says: ‘“‘ The works of this watch are 
all right, but it does not keep time as it 
should, because the mainspring is wrong ; 
that needs rectifying.” A true Christian 
teaching does not disparage human nature, 
and demand the excision or mutilation of 
all its powers; it realises its essential 
excellence, but, deploring the evil it is wont 
to do, labours to get the motor put right. 
Nothing that is natural to man _ needs 
excision—surely that is one of the lessons 
of the Incarnation To make a Christian 
and a saint, no different material is needed 
than God in nature gives us; nothing, that 
is, save the attuning of the heart to God. 
When that is right, all else will be right. 

If this is true Christian doctrine, that a 
Christian is a veritable human being whose 
motive power is from above, it follows 
that there will be an infinite variety amongst 
the saints, since every human being is a 
distinct personality. Part of our. failure 
results from our neglect to realise this. 
We have sought to force all Christians into 
the same mould. To make them all alike 
we have multiplied vetoes like the Phari- 
sees, and invented sins. In our homes 
and Churches and Sunday-schools ‘“‘ You 
mustn’t”’ is as frequent as ‘‘ Verboten”’ 
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in Germany. I do not remember that Jesus 
said ‘‘ You must not” once; it is seldom 
off our lips, with the result that we drive 
men away by giving them the impression 
that Christianity.is an irksome slavery in 
chains rather than a perfect freedom. We 
Methodists especially need to remember the 
great saying of our human founder—I quote 
from memory—that ‘ Religion does not 
consist in doing what God never commanded, 
nor in abstaining from what He never 
condemned.”’ If I were deputed to prepare 
the Quarterly Tickets of Membership, I 
would startle the Church by putting that 
in place of the usual text one quarter, and 
the next quarter there would appear that 
sentence from one of our old hymns, “ Re- 
ligion never was designed to make our 
pleasures less.” 

Some of us need reminding of these 
facts. We have put religion into a strait- 
jacket; and, though we have a perfect 
right to live in one ourselves, if we feel we 
need constraint, we have no right to insist 
upon one of similar dimensions as the wear. 
of all our fellows. We shall never win the 
world of men that way. The greatest pas- 
sion of human nature is for freedom—freedom 
for the unfettered development of person- 
ality; and only a teaching which makes 
plain the absolute liberty of the Christian 
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to live as his God-tuned heart may prompt 
has any chance of bringing in the Kingdom. 
The wonderful attractiveness of Jesus is 
the result of the blend in Him of true hu- 
manity with true divinity, and when those 
of us who call ourselves His imitators are 
truly human whilst we are truly godly—when, 
in a word, we hold Christ up to the world 
in lives which replicate His own, we shall 
help to draw all men unto Him. When 
the godly are human the human will more 
easily be won for godliness. 
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ON THE NEED FOR A ST. FRANCIS 
OR A CALIPH OMAR 


I am most excessively annoyed. To-day 
I awoke with a resolution to read a certain 
book which I knew to be published in Nelson’s 
Sixpenny Library, and, upon demanding 
it at the bookseller’s, I was charged no 
less than one-and-three. Paper, I know, 
had risen to fabulous prices, but there 
were signs that this particular volume had 
awaited my coming for years, and upon its 
paper jacket were the signs of its growth 
in price from sixpence to ninepence, and 
then, by a mighty leap, to one-and-three. 
For the present I am out of love with 
booksellers, and feel that I would gladly 
have drunk the famous ‘author’s toast to 
Napoleon for that he “‘ once shot a bookseller.” 
Napoleon was a villain, but doubtless there © 
were extenuating circumstances; perhaps 
he had tried to sell a book or two, or perhaps 
been dealt with as I have to-day. “ Mr. 
Wesley told his society in Broadmead, Bris- 


tol, in my hearing, that he could never 
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keep a bookseller six months in his flock.” 
Such, at least, is the testimony of James 
Lackington, famous as a bookseller, and 
once a Wesleyan, though he, too, left us 
and became ‘‘ proud of following examples 
of the incompatibility of bookselling with 
enthusiastic religious feelings.” I realise 
the incompatibility, and appreciate Wesley’s 
difficulties—to-day ; to-morrow I shall have 
restored all booksellers to favour, for I 
cannot live without their wares, fleece me 
as they will. I was reared in a great regard 
for books. One of my earliest memories 
is of the remark of my grandmother, who - 
had told a story which found little credence 
with her hearers—‘“‘ but I read it in print.” 
For years after I believed everything I 
read, and until quite recent times I have 
held the Caliph Omar in the strongest 
reprobation because he burned a library. 
IT have learned to revise my judgment on 
that heaven-sent benefactor, and wish his 
like appeared, say, once in a hundred years. 
I wish it in the interests of progress. 
Failing another Caliph Omar, I would 
beg the boon of another St. Francis. St. 
Francis forbade his followers to read books, 
and all our modern progress is the result 
of their obedience. ‘‘ The Franciscan Friars 
were forbidden to read books, and, in con- 
sequence, instead of repeating ten-times- 
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told falsehoods in medicine and _ science, 


they studied nature themselves at first-— 


hand, and laid the foundations of experi- 


mental science.”” The St. Francis I would 
-ask from heaven would specially lay his 


ban upon theology. Suppose he did, and 
we obeyed, and, instead of taking our teaching 
from the text-books of systematic theology, 
we went back for ourselves to the Gospels, 
what would be the result ? Some weeks ago 
a distinguished minister wrote me concern- 
ing one of my earlier papers, and expressed 
the judgment that the main reason for our 
failure was that we had not yet discovered 
the Gospel for our day. I have heard the 
same expression of opinion from Burst 
sources and am convinced that there 

something in it. We need no new Gospel, 
of course, but a new method of presentation. 
At present, the only persons capable of 
understanding a typical sermon on Chris- 
tian doctrine are those who have been born 


and bred in church circles. Most of our 


familiar terms and phrases are meaningless 
to those outside, and if we are to win them 


as hearers there needs to be a translation ~ 


of our theology into modern terms and into 
simpler idioms. A further disability has 
forced itself upon my attention in thinking 
on the question—our theology is highly 
legalistic in its terms, and these are not 
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days when the language of the ancient 
courts is common speech. No doubt, when 
that vehement African lawyer, Tertullian, 
coined the phraseology it was as readily 
understood by his Roman hearers and readers 
as the terms of sport would be by English- 
men to-day; but because it was simple to 
Romans of eighteen centuries ago it is not 
necessarily simple to-day. Because we have 
the books we keep the language of the 
books ; and so long as we retain the current 
speech of legalistic Rome, or even that of 
Jewry, we shall fail to touch the mind and 
win the intelligent assent of twentieth-cen- 
tury hearers. Christian teaching too often 
requires a specialised education for its 
understanding, and under such circumstances 
how shall he that occupieth the room of 
the unlearned say, Amen ? 

The chief advantage we should gain from 
the burning of our text-books, or our neg- 
lect of them, would be the driving of us 
back to the Gospels and to Jesus. That 
is more needful than the modernisation of 
our speech. Some time ago I heard of a 
minister who is attracting unusual congre- 
gations and winning unusual success, and, 
meeting one of his congregation, I asked, 
‘“What is his charm?’ ‘‘ This,’ he said. 
‘* He bases all his preaching upon the words 
of Jesus. We never had a minister like him 
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before. All the rest of them have based 
their preaching upon Paul.’? I am not quot- 
ing that saying with any desire to disparage 
the greatest man Christ has had for servant ; 
but I sometimes wonder whether we have 
done right in founding our theology upon 
his letters rather than upon the teaching 
of Jesus; for so we have done, as a refer- 
ence to the textual index of any manual 
of systematic theology will show. Paul 
aimed, as he said, to accommodate his 
message to the comprehension of his divers 
hearers and readers, and to gain an under- 
standing he adopted their most familiar 
terms and speech. He translated the Gos- 
pel from the simple phraseology of Jesus 
into such phrases as would hold the minds 
of those for whom he wrote. He did it 
with wondrous power and genius, but did 
he get the whole of it translated ? Try for 
yourself to translate the relationship of 
father and son into the terms of Paul and 
the theologians since, into the terms of 
the law-courts and the schoolroom; into 
the terms of judge and criminal; or, say, 
of king and subject; or of creditor and 
debtor! You can do it, but you cannot 
do it without violence to the original idea, 
and without introducing suggestions which 
are apt to be misleading. Sometimes in 
such translations you may be able to ex- 
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press a part of the truth with freshness 
and power, but you will also sometimes 
give the truth a twist that is inevitable, 
but unfortunate. Paul is incomparably the 
greatest of all exponents of Christianity ; 
his teaching has all its roots within the 
Gospel, yet I cannot avoid the conviction 
that it has been unfortunate that we have 


wy. based our subsequent theology upon the 


" s exponent rather than upon the originator, 
\ « upon the commentator rather than upon the 
‘text. Too often we repeat the error of the 
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Jews—‘' Ye search the Scriptures . . . and ye 
will not come unto Me that ye may have life.” 
We need to get back to the primal words of 
the Lord Himself, and, forgetting the trans- 
lations and the systems of the past, try 
to express the Gospel of the Master in such 
language as will appeal to the men of to-day. 
I do not think we shall find it difficult to 
translate the Gospel into modern terms. The 
simple Gospel is modern enough. It is 
this, unless I read the books awry—that 
God is our Father, and men His sons, to 
whom He has sent His first-born Son, 
their Elder Brother, to assure them that 
He is stricken by their disobedience, but 
yearning to forgive them if they will only 
believe such wondrous news, and put away 
their sin, and do as He desires. To con- 
vince men of the horror of sin, our Elder 
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Brother allowed it to work His death. To 
teach us what the Father wished He lived 
a perfect life before our eyes. To give men 
power to live in holiness He gave to them 
Himself, so that in walking with Him folk 
like Mary Magdalene and like Levi found 
it possible to live as saints. His presence 
with them saved them from their sinful 
ways, because power proceeded from Him ; 
and then, to make it possible for Him to 
so empower every one who sought to live 
aright, He went away, because it was 
expedient—left Palestine to be once more 
with God, just everywhere. To make us 
sure that He was still the same man Jesus, 
with power and will to quicken those who 
sought for it, He showed Himself after His 
death, and visibly was taken from His 
lovers’ sight. And now, nearer to us than | 
breathing, closer than hands and feet, the 
same man Jesus dwells with us, with every - 
son of man, ready to pour Himself into 
us, and give us strength to spurn all evil 
and pursue all good. Such as allow Him 
so to fill them have the mind of Christ, 
as Paul did say; they are transformed by 
the renewing of their minds. In such men 
dwells the Spirit of Jesus, which is Jesus ; 
and where the Spirit of the Lord is there 
is liberty. Such men are the saved, the 
free, the ransomed. 
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I put it baldly and badly, but that, as 
I read the Gospels, is the essence of the 
Gospel. You can put it in other words. 
You can use the metaphors of the sheep- 
fold, and the slave-market, and the law- 
courts, and the like; but, though your 
metaphors may heighten the appeal of the 
truth for some minds, they only do so as 
a coloured window beautifies the light of 
heaven, and, at the same time, keeps a 
volume out. For myself, I am of opinion 
that the proclamation of this simple Gospel 
of our Lord and Elder Brother in the simple 
terms He used would come to the folk of 
the twentieth century with all the wonder 
of a new discovery. Let us but treat with 
men as Jesus did, and talk to them of God 
just in the words He used, and teach them 
naught save what He taught, and what in 
person He revealed; let us rid ourselves of 
the hampering metaphors of the past and 
the technical language of the African law- 
yers, and verily 1 think the coming of the 
Kingdom would be with us soon. Mean- 
while, the books hold us in bondage ; they 
make us forget what we know; they make 
difficult the gloriously simple. Oh for a 
Caliph Omar! or, once again, St. Francis ! 


XI 
ON THE WATCHWORD OF A DECA- 
DENT CONSERVATISM 


fast 


OnE of our preachers dwelt the other Sun- 
day upon the fact that the Jews were 
singular amongst the ancient nations in 
that their golden age was always in the 
future, not in the past. If they maintain 
this singularity I purpose taking my holi- 
day in Houndsditch, for I have been some- 
what surfeited of late with the written and 
spoken deliverances of believers in “the 
good old times,” and feel that a Jewish 
environment would be a tonic. I have not: 
much belief in the good old times. If they 
did occur, I find no reference to them in 
my histories, and I am more than inclined 
to believe that Disraeli was truthful as 
well as witty in speaking of them as “ the 
palmy days that had no date.” Some of 
the good Methodists from whom I purpose 
an escape by an exodus into Houndsditch 
refer me for the good old times to the days 


of John Wesley. Everything was very per- 
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fect then. So they tell me; but I do not 
so read the evidence of his Journals and his 
biographies. I find that he had very much 
the same difficulties to contend with as 
trouble us to-day. For some years I have 
been oppressed with the inertia of the 
people called Methodists, with the appa- 
rent impossibility of rousing them to the 
hard work and efficient work that is de- 
manded by our condition and the needs 
of the world. They will be strenuous at 
play, but not at Christian duty. Surely 
things were different in our early days, 1 
have thought; and longed for their return. 
Out of such thoughts and wishes I have 
been lifted by the discovery of one of Wes- 
ley’s pungent declarations: ‘“‘It is very 
hard that neither a sense of duty nor all 
my thunder from the pulpit can persuade 
young ladies and gentlemen to visit a poor 
person in the finest summer evening, whilst 
these very same delicate, time-loving ladies 
and gentlemen will spend the whole night 
in dancing, which at least must be an 
exercise equal to walking many miles.” 
The former times were not better than 
these. 

I get no permanent satisfaction, however, 
from that knowledge. I am relieved to 
find that we are seemingly no worse than 
our ancestors ; but I am still disquieted by 
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the fact; that nothing and nobody seem 
able to stir us to alertness and to vigour. 
In the days of our fathers all were not 
indifferent to the call for effort. Thousands 
of them burned themselves out in the 
endeavour to enlighten darkened lives, and 
wore themselves away in calling by word 
and life to their fellows, ‘‘ O let me commend 
my Saviour to you.”” We have such amongst 
us still, for whom we thank God; but it 
is not characteristic of the Methodists as 
a people. Why this indifference to duty ? 
Why this seeming lack of regard for those 
who need the message of salvation? I 
can do no other than conclude that, what- 
ever may have been the cause of the indif- 
ference of the past, with us it is to be found 
in our acceptance, but misunderstanding, 
of the current theory of evolution. I am 
a confirmed evolutionist, “and “would not 
hesitate to essay to prove that the accept- 
ance of the theory has done more for Chris- 
tianity than anything else save the Re- 
formation and the Evangelical Revival ; 
but I am equally confident that it has had 
ill results. It has wrought evil when and 
where it has been misconceived, and in 
that but shares the fate of other teachings. 
Paul’s teaching of Justification by Faith led 
to an ample crop of mischief amongst those 
who misapprehended its import, even as it 
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did when it was rediscovered and retaught 
by Luther. Every teacher of truth is cer- 
tain to be misunderstood by some, and 
every truth can be misread into error. So 
Paul’s doctrine led to the abuses of the 
Nicolaitanes, and to the excesses of the 
Anabaptists in later times; and in similar 
fashion the German misunderstanding of 
the Survival of the Fittest has led them to 
hurl this war upon us, and our own mis- 
conception of the meaning of our teachers 
has brought this lamentable apathy upon us. 

‘We are all evolutionists now—save an ana- | 
chronism here and there—and that means 
for most of us that we cherish the belief 
that through the ages one increasing pur- 
pose runs, that we are being moved on to 
better things, and that some day the world 
will have become perfect and humankind 
all holy. We trace a progress upwards 
through the past, and confidently hope for 
its continuance until its consummation. The 
nature of things, we conclude, is to grow 
better ; the law of the universe is advance. 
Why then, we ask ourselves, need we bother 
to try to reform conditions and men? The 
will of God is accomplishing itself through 
the operation of the laws of nature ordained 
by Him, and some day the world will be 
finished and men perfect. Nothing is de- 
manded from us; and all we need to do is 
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to imitate Manoah and his wife and look 
on whilst wondrous things are being done. 
The idea of evolution has captured the 
modern mind; but few ordinary people 
understand it. 

Most of us are so constituted that our 
minds are soon satisfied. If we get one 
answer to a problem we are usually content ; 
only a few of us recognise that the answer 
_to one problem is always itself another. 

The average man, seeing an electric lamp 
or tram for the first time, is perfectly con- 
tent with the information that the cause of 
the light or motion is electricity. He has 
an answer to his question, and is satisfied. 
Perhaps one man in ten asks further, “‘ And 
what is electricity ?”’ In like fashion most 
of us are satisfied with the assertion that 
the progress of the universe is accounted 
for by evolution; few of us ask what 
evolution means, or how it has worked, 
or beenaccomplished. If we had asked ques- 
tions we should not be guilty of imagining 
that man is the latest product of evolution ; 
or of the ignorant supposition that evolu- 
tion is always synonymous with upward 
progress ; and we should have been saved 
from the destroying folly of thinking that 
in human affairs it operates without our 
co-operation. 

I have always made it my business to 
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understand the thoughts of my fellows, 
and without fear of contradiction I assert | 
that nine out of ten of the men of to-day 
imagine these vain things. Man is not 
the latest product of evolution, but certain 
microbes that can only live in man. Evo- 
lution is not synonymous with upward 
progress so much as with movement, and 
in regard to humanity the belief crumbles 
away under the slightest smattering of 
history; even as does the fallacy that — 
there is a law in operation which moves 
men upwards apart from their own efforts. 
Even if it be granted that the impersonal 
forces of nature so wrought as to produce 
man, their power over humanity ceased 
to be determining the moment men became 
conscious of a will. Since man became man 
the history of humanity, is that of will, 
not that of outward law. When there 
has been progress it has resulted from the 
strivings of our fellows; when there has 
been retrogression it has followed upon 
satisfaction with the present, or the relaxa- 
tion of jthe will to make advancement. 
Humanity progresses, in a word, when men 
are revolutionary, dissatisfied with the pre- 
sent, and active to alter it. Leave the 
progress of humanity to evolution, to the 
impersonal forces of nature, and to the race 
will happen what happens to the garden 
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when the husbandman ceases to till—its 
relapse to its primitive wildness. This has 
happened in the past; it will be repeated, 
unless we continue revolutionaries. The 
Millennium will only come as the result of 
continued attack on evil, and a constant 
will for progress; not through idly waiting 
for it. 

The Jews cherished a hope of a perfect 
age in the days of our Lord. They ex- 
pected it as the result of a Divine interven- 
tion, but there were differences of opinion 
amongst them as to how the intervention 
could be secured. The Priests and Saddu- 
cees and Herodians cared nothing for the 
hope; for them the pleasant present was 
enough. The Scribes and Pharisees be- 
lieved that God would intervene when He 
found a sufficient kernel of Jews doing 
His will perfectly. For them there was 
nothing to do except attend to their own 
lives, and keep the law as strictly as they 
could. The Zealots, on the other hand, 
believed that there was something they 
could do. God would intervene if they 
provoked war with their oppressors; He 
would rush to save them; and, in saving 
them, would cleanse His world by His 
slaughter of the Gentiles. They were mis- 
taken in their expectations; but surely 
they alone of the Jews were on the right 
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track in thinking that the bringing in of 
the Millennium demanded effort from them ! 
They were the only party willing to sacri- 
fice themselves for their race. Jesus called 
none of the Pharisaic party to be of the 
Twelve: He chose one Zealot. The men 
who saw the need of personal effort were 
nearer to His mind than those who felt 
no call to spend themselves and sacrifice 
themselves for God and for His world; and 
right through the Gospel and the whole New 
Testament the call is made to men to will 
the salvation of the world, and spend their 
lives in labour for its consummation. God 
desires the perfection of humanity, and it 
is for us to ‘‘ work the works of God.” We 
are His partners in the task, says Paul; 
nay, we are more than that—we are His 
hands and His feet, to do His will and 
bring to pass all He desires. The New 
Testament rings with the call to effort; 
and with no less insistent cry does history 
join in, assuring us, as it does, that progress 
for our race is only sequent upon effort 
for it. Our misunderstanding of the mean- 
ing of the theory of evolution has dulled 
our ears to these cries. It has happened 
to the teaching even as its most eloquent 
champion foretold: beginning as heresy, 
it has become a superstition, and, like all 
superstitions, harmful. 
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One of the great world travellers assures 
us that the quality most prevalent amongst 
mankind is a propensity to laziness. It is 
the propensity of us all, and the belief that 
the world will come right in time has 
lulled many of us in the Churches to quiet. 
We have found peace where there ought 
to be revolution. We are at ease when we 
ought to be hard at work. We have allowed 
our eyes to be turned in the wrong direction. 
Like the scientist, we measure our position 
by our distance from the starting-point. 
We have come far, no doubt, and have 
reason for thankfulness for that; but no 
farther shall we get unless we strive to 
get farther. No power in nature will carry 
us on to the goal unless we will to get 
there, and put forth all our powers to reach 
it. Far have we come; but we have farther 
to go before the perfect age which Jesus 
heralded is reached. At present we are 
contented because we have the backward 
look. We are contented, or else we should 
show our dissatisfaction with the world as 
it is by strenuous efforts to redeem it; 
and we have no right to contentment - 
until we both ourselves are perfect and 
dwell within a world of men made perfect 
too. That day will come. The hope of the 
Kingdom of God is not an idle dream. 
It will come; but its coming depends upon 
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us, upon our struggle and our high desires. 
Evolution will not bring the Kingdom in. 
‘“‘ Evolution,” says the most eloquent living 
Anglican, ‘‘ is the watchword of a decadent 
conservatism.” It is the watchword of those 
content with the present and inimical to 
disturbing progress. In the tabernacle of 
such no follower of Jesus has any right to 
sit and sleep; our place must be outside 
in the throng: of men, and our watchword 
‘** Revolution.” Against all evil things it 
is our duty to revolt. Upon all evil men it 
is our duty to impress the claims of con- 
science and of holiness. To hope for the 
coming of the new age through the operation 
of some impersonal law of progress is to 
cherish the vainest of hopes. No such 
law is at work amongst men. Humanity 
_ only progresses as and when it wills to make 
advance; and to real efforts after such 
advancement it is our duty to rouse our 
fellows. The Golden Age is before us, and 
can be with us soon—if we work and lead. 


XII 


ON THE PERPLEXING ALOOFNESS vaca 


OF THE CLERG 


I HAVE been reminded recently of a day 
when I was privileged to dine with a worthy 
superintendent of our Church at the table 
of a mutual friend. Round the room were 
books in delightful profusion, and, as any- 
thing in print attracts me, as aniseed does 
dogs, I was soon exploring the shelves and 
sampling Prefaces and Tables of Contents. 
““IT see you are fond of reading,’’ said the 
divine. ‘‘I used to be. When I was mak- 
ing sermons I read a great deal.” Such 
amazing candour I never before heard, and 
never expect to again. All my life had I 
been acquainted with the myth that it was 
the habit of itinerant Methodist ministers 
to make sermons only until they had a . 
sufficient stock for a three years’ ministry, 
but never had I believed it. Sometimes I 
had treated the story as an excellent joke, 
and laughed consumedly; anon, in different 


mood, I had resented it as a base slander, 
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and raged with a fine frenzy. Never had 
I believed in such a man; yet here was a 
complacent person before me uttering the 


, unutterable and the unbelievable—‘* When 


I was making sermons.” I felt just like 
the celebrated countryman who beheld an 
elephant for the first time, and, after examin- 
ing its unconventional anatomy, declared 
with emphasis, ‘“‘ There is no such animal.” 

There is an argument in some work of 
philosophy on my shelves to the effect that 
every idea corresponds to a reality which 
either has existed or will do so. If that 
be sound teaching, which I doubt, a minister 
simply had to appear some time to realise 
the idea to which I have made reference ; 
and it was given to me wonderingly to 
behold him. That there ever was another 
concerning whom the joke or slander was 
true I refuse to believe. 

The incident opened my eyes to a danger 
which is inseparable from our itinerant 
system. All men are apt to take the path 
in life which is easiest, and it must require 
abnormal strength of will for a preacher to 
sit down and make a new sermon when he 
knows that a few hundred rounded and 
complete discourses are within his desk. I 
think it is too great a temptation for us to 
allow our ministers to face, and suggest a 
new rule and a new duty for our circuit 
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stewards; to wit, that they be required 
to demand from every outgoing minister 
the surrender of his sermon manuscripts 
and notes, save, say, fifty allowed to be 
retained for the emergencies that will occur, 
and then report to the circuit to which 
he goes that they have been incinerated. 
I suggest this in the interests of the minis- 
ters themselves as much as in the interests 
of their congregations. 

Some weeks ago one of my readers was 
moved to write to me, stressing my plea 
for pulpit efficiency. Amongst other things, 
he wrote this: ‘‘ Many of the sermons you 
have to sit and listen to to-day are no help 
to a man who has to meet men on Monday 
whose Sunday reading has been the Free- 
thinker and other such periodicals. Many 
of the questions that are agitating and 
troubling men’s minds to-day receive very 
scant help. or sympathy from the pulpit ; 
indeed, my experience is that they are 
very rarely hinted at, let alone named.” 

As a son of the manse, trained to regard 
all ministers as uncles, I am apt to resent 
criticism of the ministry ; but I am bound. 
to say that my experience tallies with 
that of my northern correspondent. Many 
preachers preach to us as if they had no ac- 
quaintance with our problems and our needs. 
If they are aware of the things that are 
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perplexing men they dissemble their know- 
ledge wonderfully. For some of this lack 
of touch with the needs of the day I would 
place the blame upon the sermon-barrels 
which my new reform will abolish. A fur- 
ther portion of the blame belongs to us all. 
We have so multiplied meetings, half of 
them unnecessary, that our ministers are 
engaged every night of the week. This 
means that their pastoral work must neces- 
sarily be done during the afternoon, and 
that they only come into personal touch 
with the ladies of the congregation. Few 
of our ministers belong to a club; in some 
circuits the very idea of such a thing would 
raise a riot. Consequently they are seldom 
brought into contact with men under cir- 
cumstances where speech is unrestrained, 
and are thus unacquainted with the ques- 
tions that trouble us. So our pulpit fails 
to attract the men, as is abundantly evi- 
denced by the paucity of their numbers 
in our congregations. Mr. Boreham puts 
the fact well in a sentence I take from 
The Golden Milestone: ‘‘One here and 
there may fail because we are not suffi- 
ciently divine; but the great mass of us 
fail because we are not sufficiently human.” 
A preacher needs to be a man of his own 
day to be effective, and it is because so 
many of them give no evidence of being 
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human of their own times that io fail 


of the highest usefulness. Abode op a 


I am not carping at our ministers. I 
appreciate the immense difficulties under 
which we make them labour, and my desire 
is to help them, if I may, by putting before 
them the point of view of some of the men 
with whom I mingle. Some of my friends 
do not go to church for the reason suggested 
above, and some of us who do go grieve 
over the frequent lack of timeliness in the 
preaching. ‘We do not ask for sermons 
on the topics of the day, or upon politics. 
The topical and political preacher is held 
in small regard by the average person, 
whilst the war propagandist and pulpit 
recruiting-sergeant has produced feelings 
that will operate detrimentally for many a 
decade. We do not ask that the pulpit 
should compete with the Press; but we 
do ask from our preachers that they should 
illuminate our minds concerning the prin- 
ciples that underlie the divergent policies 
of the hour. It is concerning these things 
that we argue in our clubs, and at lunch, 


and in the train, but with small satis-° 


faction. We have not the time to probe 
things to the bottom, and if the pulpit 
would attempt the task of elucidating the 
eternal principles involved in the pass- 
ing affairs of the time it would go far 
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towards re-establishing its lost hold upon 
us. 


* All my acquaintances in business would 


agree with me in what I have written 
above. A few of us have other complaints. 
Smithson tells me he does not go to church 
now because the parsons talk above his 
head. That is not difficult, as Smithson is 
not a particularly well-read or intellectual 
person. Few of us are. Our business life 
is such that we have little time or spirit 
for solid reading when we get home at 
night. In every congregation studious people 
are a tiny minority. Some months ago a 
visiting preacher gave us a lengthy exposi- 
tion of the philosophy of Eucken. I have 
no doubt that it was excellent as such, 
but it was unintelligible to every one of 
us. I am certain the chapel-keeper did 
not comprehend a sentence, and yet is it 
not the preacher’s duty, according to Dr. 
Watkinson, to preach so that he may 
understand ? 

Another friend of mine, Johnson, declares 
that he gave up going to church because 
he “‘ got fed up” with his resident minister, 
who was constantly quoting Greek, and 
sometimes Hebrew and French, all of which 
he knew was Greek to all his hearers. It 
is a stupid excuse of Johnson’s, but I have 
felt a like irritation myself. Camille Des- 
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moulins was constantly quoting Tacitus, 
with the result that at length he so angered 
Robespierre that that incorruptible person 
whisked him off to the guillotine. Of course 
none of us suggests the guillotine for tact- 
less preachers ; but the quoting of unknown 
tongues provokes in many of us feelings 
akin to those of Robespierre, though less 
violent. Let the result of study be given 
to us, and we shall delight in it, so it be 
simply put, but we resent the parading of 
the instruments. 

Singularly stupid are some of the other 
‘reasons for refraining from church attend- 
ance. Thompson, for instance, assures me 
that he will never go again to church be- 
cause they preach the resurrection of the 
flesh, which is a ridiculous superstition. 
Of course nobody does preach that ancient 
error now; but none the less nobody ever 
troubles to give us an explanation of what 
is the true New ‘Testament teaching on 
that topic. Robertson tells me he is done 
with the Churches because he cannot accept 
the idea of the Trinity, that there are three 
separate and distinct Divine individuals 
who are yet One. Nobody does believe 
that; but no preacher ever troubles, in 
my experience, to give us an explanation 
of what the Christian doctrine really is. 
Wilson and a score of others declare they 
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are offended by the usual preaching about 
prayer. 

None of these is a valid reason, of 
course, for neglecting church. Most of them 
arise out of misunderstandings ; but the mis- 
understandings have only arisen because 
our preachers have been ignorant of the 
topics that interest us men, and form the 
frequent subject of our argument and con- 
versation. How many preachers, for in- 
stance, realise the frequency of lay argument | 
at present upon the Atonement, and the 
general refusal to see the validity and 
justice of the idea of a vicarious atone- 
ment? I could name off-hand a dozen 
business men of my acquaintance who have 
given up church-going because they cannot 
accept the theory which apparently still 
holds our preachers. If the theory is sound, 
why is it not explained to us? If another 
theory is current, why is that not pro- 
claimed? Men are interested in these topics, 
more vitally interested than ever, in my 
judgment; and it is worse than folly to 
neglect to deal with them from the pulpit. 

What we ask from our ministers is a 
facing of the fact that this is the twentieth 
century, and that our view-point differs 
from that of the men of preceding years. 
We ask for a restatement of the Christian 
verities in the terms of to-day. Many of 
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us are alienated because we fancy the 
ancient language means what it never did, 
and an explanation in time would have 
saved us. We ask for a type of preaching 
that gives us principles by which to guide 
our life; which will give us thoughts to 
ponder through the week. We do not ask 
for essays nor prose poems—we hunger 
for edification, not for entertainment. We 
ask for a declaration of our duty; and 
that we get at times; but, more than that, 
we ask for guidance as to how we are to 
perform it, and that we seldom get, except 
in vague generalities which convey no mean- 
ing. To ministers who respond to these 
needs we will come and hearken, and not 
complain if they are lengthy. 


XI 


ON THE NECESSITY OF SEEING 
GREECE 


WE were discussing one recent evening our 
plans for our holidays. Most of those pre- 
sent were depressed by the fact that a 
rest from toil seems out of the question 
this year, and it was a welcome relief from 
the gathering gloom when somebody started 
the question as to the individual we should 
choose to call from the past to be a com- 
panion on a fortnight’s holiday. One of us 
suggested Dr. Johnson, and it was agreed 
that fourteen days with him would be a 
priceless education, but would hardly be 
as restful as a vacation should be. Wesley 
was mentioned from another quarter; but, 
as it was impossible to picture him on 
holiday, he received no votes, not even, 
on reflection, that of his proposer. One male- 
volent person desired the return of Thomas 
Carlyle, in order that he might spend a 
few days reading to him the Bryce Report 


and some other of the records of his German 
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idols. Isaak Walton was a popular nomi- 
nee, aS was also George Borrow. 

My own desire was for the return of my 
great-grandfather. I know absolutely no- 
thing about him beyond the fact that he was 
a parishioner of Fletcher of Madeley, and 
thus, I trust, a Methodist, and no Antino- 
mian. I suggested him with the idea that 
it would be infinitely entertaining to hear 
his comments on the things that have 
been invented since his day, such as the 
railway, the electric tram, and all the other 
marvels of our modern ingenuity. On the 
Sundays I should, of course, take him to 
chapel; and I have been wondering what 
would strike him as the main difference 
between the Methodism of his day and ours. 
He would notice very speedily the subdued 
quietness of our worship. In the olden 
days the Methodists were somewhat noisy 
and given to ejaculations throughout the 
worship. We do not approve such conduct 
now. Our modern haste has brought nerves, 
and nerves need quiet. He would notice our 
genteel stillness; and, if he were in a posi- | 
tion to see the congregation, he would, I 
think, find a contrast in our faces. We do 
not shine with joy, as did our great- 
grandfathers in the place of prayer. He 
would notice our singing of the hymns, 
and listen to the sermon ; and if, as I trust, 
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he was a reflective man, he would at last 
conclude that the main difference between 
the Methodists of one hundred and fifty 
years ago and now is that we lack the 
assurance that was theirs. I should not 
quarrel with his verdict, for such is, perhaps, 
our sorest lack. We have opinions, where 
they had convictions; information, where 
they had knowledge; and_ belief, where 
they had mighty faith. 

I suppose the march of science has much 
to do with it. Wesley was a pioneer in 
education, and once declared that his work 
would die out in a single generation if the 
Methodists were not a reading people. We 
have met his desires in that we have read 
and studied. We have kept in step with 
the march of science. Once, for men satu- 
rated with the naive Old Testament idea 
of a God who dwelt not far above the 
clouds, it was easy to grasp the thought 
of His nearness and His individual care. 
That has become difficult for us. As Haz- 
litt so pathetically declared, ‘‘ Once there 
was a ladder between heaven and earth, 
but now the heavens have gone farther 
off and become astronomical.” We have 
grasped the size of the universe, as suggested 
by the fact that the star we know as Canopus 
is a million and a half times as big as our 
sun, and yet is but a pinprick of brightness 
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in the darkness. We have learned that, 
*“ Beyond the orbit of Neptune there is 
Space, vacant so far as human observation 
has penetrated, without warmth or light 
or sound, blank emptiness, for twenty mil- 
lion times a million miles. That is the 
smallest estimate of the distance to be 
traversed before the very nearest of the 
stars is attained.” la, 
God is everywhere in His universe, we 
know. What a universe! What a God! 
We stagger at the idea of His size. And, as 
to ourselves in comparison with Him—well, 
we have learned to think of ourselves as 
less than grasshoppers. ‘We are told by 
Carl Snyder that the relative importance 
of our world and ourselves is suggested if 
we picture ourselves as microbes upon the 
surface of a microscopic drop of mist in 
a fog covering the Atlantic Ocean. There 
is not a word of exaggeration in the saying ; 
just so tiny is our world and just so small 
are we when seen in comparison with the 
universe the telescope makes known to 
us. So we picture ourselves as infinitely 


tiny and God as infinitely big; and our . 


staggered minds reel at the thought of 
imagining any intimate personal connec- 
tion between so vast a God and : so puny a 


creature. 
In a sense we peatiae the nearness of God 
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as our great-grandfathers did not. ‘We have 
learned the doctrine of the immanence of 
God, and understand that in Him we live 
and move and have our being. -We appre- 
ciate the truth of the oft-quoted assertion 
about Him being nearer to us than breathing. 
Of course thatistrue! IfGod be everywhere 
we must dwell in Him and be near to Him ; 
but few of us find it possible to think of 
His nearness as a personal proximity. So 
far as we can realise the truth, God is near 
to us just as the atmosphere is near in which 
we dwell. His real presence in actual per- 
son evades the grip of our thought; and 
just because we cannot visualise the possi- 
bility of communion with One who is more 
an environment than a neighbour, more an 
atmosphere than a companion, we are with- 
held from experimenting in communion, and 
as a result have not the certainty that made 
our ancients glad. 

To this very pass I came years ago, 
like thousands of my contemporaries. It 
was thus I thought of God and of myself, 
until one day I came across the saying of 
a heathen, who said this glorious thing, 
‘“* God is a circle whose centre is everywhere 
but His circumference nowhere.” Reflect 
upon that saying, and you will find it true. — 
If God be infinite, every spot may be con- 
sidered as the centre of His being. I am 
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at the very heart of God, I thought, at 
His very centre. His size does not matter. 
My littleness does not separate between us. 
Then, said I, I will try this matter of com- 
munion. I will see if I can get into such 
touch with God that I can feel His presence 
with meas the ancients did. J experimented 
in prayer, and found it work; and now I 
would sooner doubt the existence of the 
tree whose branches are waving in the 
breeze outside my window than doubt the 
fact that God is veritably here, and here 
with me in all the fulness of His nature. 
The spiritual things are now for me the 
realest things, because I tried them and 
found them actual. I have assurance, 
certainty, because I have tested and 
proved. 

I fancy that it is in the testing of the 
verities that we chiefly fall below our great- 
grandfathers. We probably possess greater 
information about God than they. |We have 
had the privilege of religious instruction 
in our Day and Sunday schools such as 
was not theirs. In an examination in theo- 
logy we might outclass them. We have. 
information about God such as was not 
theirs; but they had knowledge of Him. 
In my mental classification of men there 
is a class I call ‘‘ Egregious Persons,” the 
chief of whom is that pompous person, 
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who was once President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, Sir Benjamin West. He is there be- 
cause of his answer to some one who asked 
him if he had ever been to Greece. ‘‘ No,” 
said the painter; ‘“‘but I have read a 
descriptive catalogue of the contents of 
that country, and therefore am as well 
acquainted with it as if I had been there.” 
The sumph! as a Scotsman would say. 
‘Information is not knowledge ; ; and in the 
realm of persons there is a great gulf be- 
tween the two. Knowledge of a person 
implies intimacy and communion, and may 
exist with very little information. My little 
daughter knows me, but she has precious 
little information about me. Would she 
change, think you, her knowledge of me 
for the information about me that could 
be yours if you knew just where to look 
in The Methodist Who’s Who? She is ac- 
quainted with none of the facts of my his- 
tory ; but she has something more precious 
to her. And, if we could exchange our mass 
of information about God for the knowledge 
of Him that our great-grandfathers had we 
should be infinitely profited. 

‘We are carrying on on belief, and delud- 
ing ourselves that that is faith; we are 
existing on information, and supposing it is 
knowledge. It is with our minds that we 
know God, and not our hearts, Some years 
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ago we had a vociferous person in our 
congregation who would disturb the still- 
ness with his ‘“‘ Glory’ and his ‘ Hallelu- 
jah.” It was, of course, intolerable. Twen- 
tieth-century nerves could not bear such 
torment. A _ select deputation therefore 
waited upon him to request that he 
should cease to brawl within the house 
of God. He beamed on the deputation— 
how delightful, by the way, the definition 
of ‘‘deputation’” as a noun of number 
signifying ‘“‘many,’ but not signifying 
*“much ’’ !—and said, ‘* Well, you see, it’s 
this way. As soon as I feel myself in the 
presence of God a fire begins to burn down 
here in my heart, and I begin to boil within, 
and if I didn’t shout I should burst.’ The 
deputation concluded he was mad. They 
knew nothing of such feelings. Of course 
they didn’t, and most of you, my readers, 
don’t. The intellect never thrills at the 
approach of God. Intellects do not begin 
to blaze and burn when His real presence 
is realised, but hearts that are tuned to 
Him do, hearts that know Him do. 


knowledge of Him: and that can only 
come by experiment, by testing the truth 
of the proclamation that God is to be as 
surely and as intimately known as a child 
here knows its parents. It means giving 
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time to prayer. It means putting away all 
that is out of harmony with the nature 
of God, all worldliness and self-seeking and 
all sin. It means the opening of the heart 
to God. It means, if I may so put it, the 
appropriation of God, the claiming of Him 
as your own. It sounds absurd, put that 
way. How can one individual appropriate 
God, a God who belongs no less to every 
human being, and to the probable billions 
of creatures in other worlds? If it sounds 
absurd it is because we do not realise that 
there is a difference between monopolisa- 
tion and appropriation. No man, no nation, 
can monopolise God; that was the Jewish 
mistake that the Kaiser has followed; but 
every man has the right to appropriate 
Him. No one child in a family can mono- 
polise the father, but he is ‘“‘my father” 
to all the bunch. And God can be “‘ my 
Father”? to each of us. The mass of our 
information about Him makes us hesitate 
about appropriating Him; but it need not. 
He is too big to be monopolised, but not 
too big to be claimed as ours. And if we 
but seek, as our great-grandfathers did, for 
knowledge of God, we shall be able to sing 
as they did, and with full assurance of its 
truth: ‘“‘ This awful God is ours, our Father 
and our Love.’’ And then, out of assur- 
ance will come. power, power such as we 
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have not got, and we shall show to the 
world the truth of the ancient saying, 
“The people that know their God shall 
do exploits.” 


XIV 


ON THE FOLLY OF ALLOWING 
THE TAIL TO LEAD 


Ir is singular how repulsive most of us 
find another’s dream of heaven. I myself 
have never yet heard an attempt to give 
detail to the hope without inwardly alba 
lating, ‘‘ Then I don’t want to go.” Our 
ideals of heaven differ as do our ideals of 
earthly comfort, and, just as we are always 
more or less comfortless away from the home 
we have made to fit ourselves, we foresee 
discomfort in the heaven of our neigh- 
bour’s dream. Heaven always seems fairest 
when we are left to picture it ourselves. 
Certainly I find nothing but cause for dis- 
gust in the Raymond heaven, whose lesser 
realities are manufactured in laboratories 
from the emanations from the putrefying 
things on earth; whilst I am only slightly 
less repelled by the heaven of the dream 
of “‘the judicious Hooker,’? whose name 
must by no means be separated from its 
proper adjective. ‘‘I rejoice,”’ he said upon 


his death-bed, “‘ that I am entering upon a 
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world of order.” I am not quite Prus- 
sianised enough, despite the efforts of the 
Government, to make that dream my own. 
As I write this my eye looks out upon a 
glorious vision of. trees, and just what 
makes them beautiful is the total absence 
of order. ‘Twigs and branches start with 
a reckless disregard for system, and bend 
themselves into the most unexpected shapes ; 
and the result is this rapturous scene of 
beauty. No doubt every tree is obedient 
to certain fundamental laws, but it is beauti- 
ful because it obeys the laws with a mag- 
nificent lack of method. It serves nature 
with a perfect freedom. Rules there must 
be in heaven, I suppose; but it will fail 
to reach my expectations if the system 
of it all is evident and glaring. Unless 
there is the apparent disorder that springs 
from freedom, it will fail of perfect beauty. 
In my New Jerusalem there is no place or 
work for the man with the measuring- 
line, or any other instrument of precision. 
I dream of a Paradise where my idiosyn- 
crasy will have perfect play, and no precise 
and Prussian realm of perfect order will 
bring me bliss and peace. 

I was saying something like this to my 
friend Tomkinson the other day, when he 
laughed and said, ‘‘ It is time you left the 
Methodists if you think like that, for is 
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not the ideal of Methodism the doing of 
things by rule?” I believe Wesley did 
so define the meaning of the name his fol- 
lowers bear, and was somewhat emphatic 
about the necessity that they should “ not 
mend our Rules, but keep them”; but I 
cannot conceive that he meant that our 
lives should be so strict to rule that all 
freedom was abolished. I like to interpret 
a man’s sayings by his life. "Wesley, I 
remember, was a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church, a denomination with very 
definite rules, which he did not hesitate to 
break upon occasion. Did he demand, then, 
from his followers an obedience which: he 
himself refused to give to his own eccle- 
siastical superiors? I do not so read the 
facts. I find that, however flagrant his 
breach of rule occasionally was, he was 
always true to the fundamental principles 
of which the rules were Anglican expressions ; 
and from that I conclude that a true dis- 
ciple of John Wesley is not the slave of 
orders, but the man obedient to principle. 
Take principles as your inspiration, and 
there is possible to you a glorious freedom ; 
make rules your master, and you are nought 
but a machine, only capable of turning out 
results to pattern, and never able to react 
to the unusual and unexpected. 

The danger of living one’s life in the 
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fetters of rules is obvious, yet our human 
nature is so curiously constituted that, 
much as we long for freedom and are will- 
ing to pay for it, we really dislike it. The 
Reformers, for instance, freed themselves 
from the shackles of an infallible Church to 
bind themselves in bondage to an infallible 
Book; and in all other rebellions the same 
phenomenon occurs, that as soon as men 
have freed themselves from one slavery to 
rule they subject themselves to another, 
which differs from the old chiefly in that 
it is their own selection. ‘We cling to rules 
in our indolence, in our dislike of self- 
determination. It saves a world of trouble 
to be told just what we ought to do without 
the fatigue of reasoning out our duty for 
ourselves; and, just because rules appeal 
to our love of ease and dislike of effort, 
the usual end of rebels against orthodoxy 
is in the bosom of the Roman Church ; 
tired out with trying to guide themselves, 
they nestle into the comfort of never having 
to do aught but obey. It is a tendency of: 
our nature that needs fighting. The lazy 
man will never reach the heights, and the ~ 
slave to rules is but the lazy man under 
another cognomen. We are only on the 
way to the peaks that beckon us when we 
are wise enough to regard our rules as our 
servants and not as our masters. It is 
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even so with the inward rule we know as 
conscience. That it is not infallible we 
know, “because we can criticise it; sure 
evidence that reason is a truer guide. Both 
the inward rule of conscience and the out- 
ward rules of habit and convention should 
be followed so long as they are helpful, 
and do not hinder us from obvious duty ; 
but we must always be ready to break 
them if necessity occurs. 

It was so that Jesus dealt with these 
useful servants. There came to Him one 
day the demand of the collector of the Temple 
shekel. His conscience assured Him that 
there was no need for Him to pay. He could 
have sent the man away without an in- 
ward qualm, and so He indicated; but 
above His conscience was His reason, which 
pointed out that to refuse the demands of 
the Temple was to set an example which 
might cause simple folk to stumble, and so, 
in despite of His inward sense of what was 
right for Him to do, He ordered the shekel 
to be paid, and actually procured it by a 
miracle, ‘‘lest we give offence.”’ The in- 
ward rule was to be departed from when 
enlightened reason showed it necessary. It 
was so that He dealt with the other rules 
by which He lived His life. He had a rule 
that He should restrict His ministry, during 
the days of His flesh, to the people of the 
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race of whose blood He was born; but 
He was the master of His rule, and not its 
servant, aS He made so magnificently 
evident when He broke it to succour the 
Syrophecenician woman. 

In what is, perhaps, the greatest of His 
parables He lays down the same principle 
for us. He pictures two slaves to routine 
hurrying up to Jerusalem to perform their 
regulated tasks within the Temple. Their 
courses were due on duty, and from their 
home at Jericho they were moving with 
speed, and by the shortest way, to do the 
things the rules of their order demanded 
from them. On the roadside they sight 
the figure of a man, motionless and appa- 
rently dead. Beyond all doubt they felt 
a human impulse to investigate, and, if it 
‘proved still to be possible, give succour to 
their fellow; but that meant the touching 
of the man, and, if he proved to be dead, 
what then? In face of that possibility 
they dare not take the risk of touching him. 
If he were dead, as it appeared, to touch 
the corpse meant defilement ; it meant mak- | 
ing impossible the performance of those 
tasks their rules demanded from them on 
the morrow. Their rules came first; and, 
steeling their hearts to kindly impulses, 
they went their way. The regulations for 
the Levite demanded that to-morrow he 
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should be sweeping the Temple floors; the 
rules for the priest required of him still 
more essential tasks; and, rather than risk 
the breach of rules, they passed the sufferer 
by. Jesus had no objection, we may be 
certain, to the sweeping of floors by rule, 
or the doing of the priestly tasks in order, 
so long as the Temple stood ; but in hold- 
ing up these people to our reprobation He 
makes plain His judgment that there are 
greater things than rules and regulations, 
even though they be the regulations of 
the Church of God, and that the wise 
and good man, the man who wants to be 
the best that he can be, should hold a 
willingness to let all personal plans, and 
all the expectations of others, cease to 
enthrall him at the call of crying need. 
If life is well lived when it is marked by 
a rigid devotion to method and habit and 
rules, the priest and Levite ought to have 
been commended. If orderliness is god- 
liness, as some imagine, their devotion to it 
should have won them praise. Their con- 
demnation makes plain to us that order- 
liness falls short of holiness, and that devo- 
tion to custom and to system may keep us 
back from what we ought to be. Orderli- 
ness is not holiness. Holiness depends upon 
principles rather than upon rules; and, 
though rule and method are helpful in the 
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days when all is usual, they will keep you 
back from the highest that is demanded 
from you if they hinder you from taking 
advantage of the opportunities that unex- 
pectedly may come your way. To live by 
rule is the easiest way through life, but the 
easiest way is never the best way. To live 
wholly by rule is sometimes to miss the 
proper path, and fall short of the usefulness 
to God and man that both require. There 
is the danger that you may so organise 
your life that there is in it no room for 
humanity, and that the rules you seek 
as your helpers may abide with you as 
your enslavers, holding you back from God- 
likeness. 

It is the same with communities as with 
individuals, that too exact a devotion to 
rule and system will operate detrimentally. 
It is, I dare to think, at the root of some 
of our present inefficiency. We have given 
obedience to the letter of Wesley rather than 
to the spirit. We have festooned our- 
selves with the fetters of organisation so 
that all the world wonders. The Scribes | 
declared that there were six hundred and 
thirteen different laws in the Old Testament, 
to which a Jew was required to give obe- 
dience, and unless bulk is deceptive there 
must be twice that number in Simon to 
which a Methodist is bound. Our rules 
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are ecclesiastical in the main, rather than 
personal; but they so fetter us that we are 
bound to the customary, and the ordered, 
and almost incapable of responding to the 
demands of a new eventuality. It is not 
our misfortune alone; other Churches, in 
degree, suffer with us. Organised Chris- 
tianity is failing we are told and see; and 
so it is, just because it is so organised. 
We are so bound by rule and precedent that 
we are apparently unable to respond to 
any need save those for which we have 
a regulation. Our organisation keeps us 
from growth because it binds us to consis- 
tency; and for the Church it is true, as 
for the individual, that consistency is as a 
steel hoop that makes expansion impossible. 
It penalises us also in another way. The 
organisation must be worked exactly, and 
hence the men we call to direct the Churches 
tend to be those who have proved themselves 
most expert in their knowledge of the 
system, and most methodical in their ad- 
ministration. The price we pay for our 
orderliness is that we are ruled by eccle- 
siastics ; and, whilst they are excellent and 
necessary persons, it is unfortunately true 
that no one ever yet has found an eccle- 
siastic and a prophet under the same hat ; 
and it is prophets the Church should have 
as leaders. The ecclesiastic is never a leader 
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because his bent of mind binds him to the 
customary and the orderly. He is at best 
a controller of the Church. Excellent as a 
servant of the Church, he is pernicious as 
its head, because, in his devotion to regu- 
larity, he cannot conscientiously do other 
than quench the prophets who call for 
unusual action, and seek to lead the army 
into new territory. In every generation 
and in every Church you can find the 
ecclesiastics killing the prophets, or breaking 
their spirits; and until we who choose our 
leaders realise that a forward movement 
needs the prophets at the head, and thrust 
them there, the future holds but little 
promise. The place for the ecclesiastic is 
with the rearguard, never in the van. He 
should come up with the consolidators, 
and never be entrusted with the lead. 
Where he rules the cause languishes, and 
because the ecclesiastic is at the head of 
Christianity to-day it is failing to respond 
to the needs of men, and failing to make 
progress; and one quite necessary step to. 
the conquest of the world for Christ and 
for His Church is the degrading of the 
ecclesiastics from their high estate, and the 
exaltation of the prophets. 


XV 


ON THE NECESSITY OF READING 
OUR CHEQUES 


CHARLES LAMB, upon a certain famous 
occasion, was consumed with desire to feel 
the bumps of an incomprehensible person, 
and I have a similar yearning with regard to 
the author of a book that has come my way. 
It is one of those weird attempts at finding 
the present and the immediate future in 
the prophecies of the past which the war 
has brought in flood upon us, even as did 
the Napoleonic wars a century ago. I 
began to read it, but I put it down as soon 
as I glimpsed the assertion that the downfall 
of the Russian Empire is foretold in Eze- 
kiel. ‘‘ The very names of the central divi- 
sions of the Empire are given. Rosh, 
Mesheck, and Tubal, 7.e., Russia, Moscow, 
and Tobolsk.’”? The mentality of any in- 
dividual capable of making so amazing a 
statement cries out for investigation, whence 
my desire for practising phrenology upon 


him. That Mesheck and Tubal were well- 
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known tribes in Asia Minor, and that Rosh 
in all probability means “head of’ goes 
for nothing with the writer. Rosh and 
Tubal suggest Russia and Tobolsk, while 
-Mesheck and Moscow both begin with M 
and contain a K sound, and so, at once, 
the places are identified. It is the fre- 
quency of assertions of this character that 
discredits the unwinders of the tangled 
apocalypses with all intelligent readers, and 
as for this particular person I shall read his 
words no more. I can anticipate no sure 
guidance from one who exhibits such sore 
ignorance or is capable of such mendacity. 
His assertion is of precisely the same worth 
as that of the dear old lady who discovered 
from the writings of Luke that Paul once 
visited the Midlands of this country, Lei- 
cester and Derby being easy of identifica- 
tion under the ancient spellings, Lystra 
and Derbe, whilst, according to her declara- 
tion, Iconium was the ancient name for 
Nottingham. Ignorant and credulous people 
are always prone to fall victims to the sound 
and look of words, and therefore frequently 
achieve the comic in their efforts to en- > 
lighten. We others laugh at them, in our 
superior wisdom, being oblivious to the 
probability that we are ourselves being led 
astray in a bondage to words of an even 
more disastrous kind. 
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I am prompted to this line of thought by 
a series of sermons to which we have heark- 
ened of late. On Palm Sunday we had an 
exceedingly able sermon on The Kingship 
of Christ. Some weeks later another of 
our staff dwelt upon the fact that we are 
called to be followers of Jesus. Last Sunday 
we were urged to live as the obedient 
bond-slaves of Him who bought us. It is 
under these aspects that Jesus is usually 
portrayed to us, as King or Leader or 
Proprietor. In each conception there is 
an obvious pertinence, and in each the 
suggestion of abiding truth ; yet it seems to 
me nothing short of calamitous that it 
is in such terms that we usually hear and 
speak of The Giver of Life. The words 
are admirable, and bring helpful thoughts, 
but there is always the danger that a word 
you call in as a helper may remain with 
you as your enslaver, even as did Hengist 
and Horsa in the untoward experience of 
our forefathers. 

Take, for example, the idea so familiar 
to us because of its place in some of our 
greatest hymns, of Christ as our Leader. 
The words “* Leader” and “‘ follower” come 
bringing help, but with most of us they stay 
as tyrants. T’he idea they express so satis- 
fies us that we rest content with it, as if 
it represented the whole duty and privilege 
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of the Christian disciple; but the perfect 
definition of discipleship is not that of 
following, nor is the truest conception of 
the place of Jesus that of Leader. The man 
who thinks of his relationship to Jesus as 
that of follower is held in chains that will 
hold him back from the full realisation of 
the joy and freedom which might be his ; 
the tyranny of a helpful phrase will hold 
him back from perfect happiness. For one 
thing, it separates you in thought from 
Christ when you think of Him only as your 
Leader, and of yourself as His follower. 
It necessarily puts a distance between you. 
It brings a sense of strain into your life. 
It makes discipleship loom as a perpetual 
struggle after the far-off. You feel your- 
self set to a difficult task; and so is born 
within you the fatal idea, which possesses 
so many, that the Christian life is full of 
labour and of struggle. It is even so with 
the other ideas of Christ’s sovereignty and 
His proprietorship. They put distance be- 
tween you, and make discipleship appear 
a constant effort after the distant goal of 
perfect obedience. By all means let the © 
words remain in use to suggest the truths 
which do not come so readily from others, 
but let them be used as illustrations rather 
than as definitions. Use each one in its 
turn to illumine some portion of the truth, 
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but do not imagine that its torchlight is 
the full blaze of the sun. . 

There is a far truer statement of the 
Christian life than that enshrined in the 
idea of following or in those of homage or of 
slavery—the Christian is the friend of Christ. 
My experience, and that of my friends, may 
be singular, but I have never yet heard a 
preacher dwell on the Christian life as 
friendship, nor do I, on enquiry, find any 
such sermon in the memory of my friends ; 
yet the idea is Christ’s own. He Himself 
discouraged His disciples from thinking of 
themselves as His slaves when He said, 
“No longer do I call you bond-servants, 
but I have called you friends.” In the 
same passage He makes claim to obedience, 
but it is to the obedience which love prompts, 
and not that prompted by the idea of 
kingship or possession. They did well, He 
said, to call Him Master and Lord, but He 
laboured to remove any sense of distance 
suggested by the words by bowing Himself 
to the most menial task of service and of 
friendship. His word for His disciples, as 
Dr. Glover has pointed out, was a homely 
and familiar word, best rendered by our 
English “boys.” In face of all this, it 
is most calamitous that we have preferred 
to cherish the distance-making words. Christ 
is, of course, our Master, our incomparable 
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- Teacher; He is our Lord and King as 
Giver of the laws of life; He is the Leader 
whose example we are to follow, the One 
to Whom we owe a perfect service; but 
beyond all these, and including all in their 
suggestion that is true, He is our Friend. 
That is the master-word, the criterion by 
which to test all other names for Him; 
even as Father is the master-word for God. 
A servant follows his master ; a subject keeps 
in awe a distance from his king; between 
a teacher and his scholar, and still more 
between an owner and his slave, a great 
gulf yawns, but a friend walks with his 
friend side by side. That is the perfect 
description of the Christian life. Any de- 
scription of it which carries the suggestion 
of any distance between our Lord and 
ourselves, save that which is of spirit and 
of character, is false because inadequate. 
Christ and His friends walk side by side, 
sharers of the toils of life, companions on 
its journey. 

I find the same idea in His moving in- 
vitation to accept His yoke. I have heard 
many sermons on that wonderful passage, - 
but all of them have missed its lovely 
meaning. In the commentaries which the 
preachers use there is always the statement 
that Jesus was using a familiar image of 
the Rabbis, who were fond of describing 
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themselves as the drivers who directed in 
the true way the scholars upon whom they 
laid the burden of their teaching; and so 
we are told to consider ourselves as harnessed 
to a burden by a yoke of which the reins 
are in the hands of Christ. I resolutely 
refuse to harbour the idea for a moment. 
What the Rabbis were wont to say or think 
I do not care a jot. Words depend for 
much of their meaning upon the user, and 
carry the suggestion of his customary point 
of view, and it is altogether alien to the 
mind of Jesus for Him to describe Himself 
as the driver of beasts of burden. He who 
spoke these words was Himself a man in 
harness. The thought that He was yoked 
to a task was frequent in His mind and on 
His lips: *“‘ I must work the works of Him 
that sent Me’’; “I seek not My own will, 
but the will of Him that sent Me.” Jesus 
was Himself yoked to a burden, and it is 
in the light of that fact that we should 
interpret His invitation. It is no new yoke 
to which He is asking us to surrender 
ourselves, or one which, as our controller, 
He seeks to place upon us, but the yoke 
which already rests upon His own shoulders, 
to which He is already harnessed. It is 
an invitation to share with Him, and work 
at His side. Christ sets no man to any 
solitary duty. He asks from His folk no- 
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thing in which He is not going to be at their 
side as their Helper every moment. He 
does not set us out upon an independent 
career, in which all the toil is ours, and His 
only help to us the giving of the needful 
guidance. He invites us to join with Him 
im a task in which He will be a constant 
sharer. It is the friendship idea in another 
image. ‘‘ Come and be my mate,” He says, 
*“* m the service which I find easy because I do 
not rebel or complain, but work from love. 
Walk and work by My side, and learn to 
walk and work as I do, and you will find 
inward peace.’ He calls us to work in 
double harness with Himself, and share His 
happiness in doing the Great Driver’s will. 
He does not give us burdens to carry, and 
only intervene to help us when we are 
nigh to fainting, as we so often imagine to 
be the truth. He does not come to share 
our burden, but begs us to come and share 
His own. To such as accept there comes 
at once the surcease of the strain of life. 
His comradeship brings refreshment. A walk 
always seems shorter when you have con- 
genial companionship, and work is always 
easier when there is some one by. Half the 
weariness of life is the result of loneliness. 
There is no loneliness for the friend of | 
Christ; no over-burdening duty. In every- 
thing the Father lays upon us He is our 
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yoke-fellow, and there before us. Every 
responsibility we carry is a care He shares, 
and when a burden or responsibility is 
shared it is always more than halved. 
But that is not all. ‘‘ In Radium there is 
a virtue that enables it to affect adjacent 
objects with its own properties, so that they 
are for certain purposes turned into things 
of the same nature as itself. Just such a 
power has Christ. Virtue proceeds from 
Him to such as travel with Him, so that 
they become filled with His own ability to 
do the will of God with ease and joy. It 
is so that He is our life. Life is inter- 
change with one’s environment, say the 
Scientists, and. thus into us, His friends 
and mates in toil, our Friend pours Himself 
and with His life we live. 

That is our calling ; such our privilege— 
not to be followers treading in His steps in 
solitary loneliness; nor slaves nor subjects 
nor scholars; but to be friends of Christ, 
His close companions, and in His wonderful 
consociation to find all burdens light and 
every duty easy. 

I have already, in another paper, expressed 
my firm conviction that we have done 
great injury to our theology by neglecting 
the simple phrases of the Gospel for the 
metaphors of the slave-market and the 
law-courts. To-day I add my no less sure 
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conviction that we should make the Chris- 
tian life infinitely more attractive to our- 
selves and others if we made the metaphors 
of slaves and followers and the rest all 
subservient to the Master’s own idea of 
discipleship as friendship with Him. Our 
life is impoverished because we are igno- 
rant of the boons that are ours to have. 
We treat the promises as writs imposing 
toilful duty rather than as cheques that, 
cashed, will bring us wealth. We have not 
read the writing on our cheque, and in our 
ignorance neglect to claim our riches. We 
are not, perhaps, like the Puritans, content 
with a dead Christ; but, though we realise 
that He lives, we picture Him as distant 
from us. It is a distance of our own crea- 
tion. No distance need there be. Our call 
is not to be followers and servants, some- 
where in the rear, but friends, and by our 
great Friend’s side. Some of the current 
Christology of the theologians cannot be 
brought into line with the idea of Christ 
as Friend; just as a deal of their theology 
cannot be squared with His great truth 


that the masterword for God is Father. ~ 


_ They will protest, in the interests of their 
systems, against my plea for the statement 
of discipleship in terms of friendship, but 
none the less I shall maintain my firm opinion 
that the task that most demands the doing 
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of the preachers now is the saving of the 
Gospel from the legalism by whose phrases 
it has been for centuries distorted. Preach 
God as Father and the Christ as Friend and 
Elder Brother, and you have the Gospel that 
this age, that every age, demands. 


XVI 
ON ,WORSHIPPING ANGELS 


SINCE I was privileged to live in a cathedral 
town I have retained a penchant for Bishops 
and Deans; chiefly, I fear, from a delight 
in their humoursome attire; and when a 
certain democratic member of the episcopal 
bench entered my railway carriage the 
other day I was distinctly pleased. He 
seated himself in the corner opposite mine, 
after a kindly argument with his companion 
as to which of them should take its comfort, 
and, after a benignant glance in my direction, 
was soon busy discussing some of the matters 
relating to the parish of his friend. From 
those concerns the conversation passed to 
more general matters, and when the Vicar 
begged to know his Lordship’s judgment upon 
the state of the Church to-day, I pricked 
my ears and listened. What the Bishop 
said was this—that he was greatly dis- 
tressed by the lack of a zest for spiritual 
things. ‘‘ You find but little spiritual as- 
piration amongst folk to-day,” he said, 
‘‘and I suppose we can’t expect it. Men 
161 
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have only room for one anxiety at a time. 
They are concerned either with the body 
or the soul, but not with both together. 
To-day everybody is troubled with the 
external things, wages, and hours, and such 
things; and just because their minds are 
occupied with material aspirations, they 
have no room for aspirations after saint- 
hood. ‘When they are contented with their 
temporal things, I think you will find their 
hunger for the spiritual things will return.” 

I am inclined to think there is something 
in the Bishop’s judgment as to the cause 
of the lack of interest in the eternal things 
which characterises so many of the folk of 
our time, and I am confident that he is right 
even the members of the one Some 
weeks ago I was wondering what my great- 
grandfather would think of the Methodists 
of to-day, if he could revisit the phases 
of the moon. He would certainly miss the 
note of assurance that was once our charac- 
teristic, and he would, I think, be equally 
disturbed by the discovery that we are a 
very contented people. .We are not con- 
tented with the state of the world or the 
Church, but our feeling is rather one of 
exasperation with some one else than of 
dissatisfaction with our individual selves. 
Our content is exposed by the fact that so 
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few of us are found upon the quest for 
holiness ; whilst still more rueful is the 
fact that the sound of the proclamation of 
the duty of seeking after perfection is one 
we practically never hear. The standpoint 
of the age has us in thrall—if I may be per- 
mitted a mixed metaphor. We are in the 
grip of the statement of the evolutionists 
that it is absurd to accuse any creature 
of imperfection which is being moved up- 
wards. Everything is necessarily incomplete 
which is not yet what it is going to be. A 
blind kitten is short of the ideal; but it 
is not defective, only unfinished; it will 
see in due time. It is as perfect as it is. 
possible for it to be just now, and thus 
there is no cause for you to worry about it, 
or for it to be concerned about itself; all 
will come right in time. Natural laws, 
we have been told, have their parallels 
in the spiritual world; and so we have 
complacently concluded that, though we 
are less than we know we can be, we are 
called to do nothing about it; the law of 
development, which is true of the soul, as 
well as of the body, will carry us at last to © 
perfection. None of us would claim to 
be absolutely perfect ; but, if it be true, as 
we are assured, that ‘‘to talk of imper- 
fection in a developing thing is to be guilty 
of a contradiction in terms,’’ we feel no 
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cause for anxiety. Why should we worry 
about holiness if we are as good as is possible 
for us to be now, in such an age and in 
such environment ? I may be wrong, but 
I judge that this modern line of thought, 
consciously or unconsciously accepted, ex- 
plains both the silence of the pulpit upon 
our ancient doctrine and our personal lack 
of aspiration; the Bishop’s reason also 
playing its baleful part. We are all the 
children of our own age, and such is its 
point of view. In a previous paper I 
have pointed out the falseness of the idea 
that men are being inexorably moved on 
to perfection by a power outside themselves. 
No man rises unless he aims to rise, and 
struggles upwards. What interests me now 
is my discovery that our condition is prac- 
tically that concerning which Paul warned 
the Colossian Christians when he wrote: 


. “Let no man rob you of your prize by a 


voluntary humility.” 

One of the New Testament writers makes 
the naive confession that he found some of 
the writings of Paul somewhat difficult of 
comprehension. I always feel a desire to 
shout ‘‘ Hear, hear,’? when I read or hear 
that judgment, for such a disability is mine. 
Many of Paul’s arguments evade my puny 
understanding, whilst his Epistle to the 
Colossians frequently makes me wonder as 
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to his real objective ; because, I suppose, my 
knowledge of Gnosticism is chiefly notable 
for its paucity. I have, however, sought to 
reach an understanding of the warning I 
have quoted because my mind was intrigued 
with its curious phrase, “‘a voluntary hu- 
mility.”” It appears that one of the main 
vagaries of the Gnostics was their invention 
of angels. They believed that there were 
many different grades of spiritual beings. 
First and chief was God, the Absolute ; 
and beneath Him spiritual beings of 
ever-lessening rank. To these lesser beings 
God had given the duties of Creation 
and of Providence. The angels of Gnos- 
ticism were subaltern-gods. The belief in 
angels of any kind seems to partake of 
heresy, or to be the fount of it. When 
the Jews began to believe in angels it 
resulted in the loss of their once vivid sense 
of the Divine nearness; and the angels of 
the Gnostics, greatly as they differed from 
those of orthodox thought, wrought de- 
structively in the minds of their inventors. 
It was these subaltern-gods that they wor- 
shipped; and apparently some of them — 
excused their worship of angels rather than 
of God Himself by saying that they were 
too poor and lowly to dare to approach 
towards Him—the very idea that lies at the 
back of the Romish adoration of the saints. 
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They had the right, which every child of 
God possesses, of immediate access to Him ; 
but did not use their privilege, and excused 
their contentment with something less than 
the utmost with a plausible plea. They 
were content with small things, with a 
lower level of life and right than could 
have been theirs. They said, ‘‘ This low 
level is not the utmost, but it is good enough 
for the likes of us. ‘We are satisfied with 
this, and will look and climb no higher.” 
That is voluntary humility, and, because it 
cannot do other than hold men back from 
that ‘‘ holiness without’ which no man can 
see the Lord,” it is suicide to harbour it. 
My pew-neighbour, who is by way of 
being something of a Socialist, waxed in- 
dignant a few Sundays ago after we had 
been favoured with a discourse on content-_ 
ment. I do not believe he was correct in 
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his hot statement that the four sermons we 
have had within twelve months upon the 
duty of contentment proves that our min- 
isters are against the working classes in 
their aspirations for betterment; but I 
could get hot myself, if I let myself go, 
over the fact that we have had four such 
sermons in that time, and not one on holiness. 
‘We require stimulants, not narcotics. If 
I dared take the licence that Pastor Russell 
took, of denying the authenticity of every 
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text that did not square with his own 
ideas, I should be more than tempted to 
excise that much-misused one which tells 
us to “‘ be content with such things as ye 
have.” No text has been more wrested 
than that, to the destroying of multitudes. 
The ideal Christian—unless I am most utterly 
misled by my reading of the New Testament 
—is always a man unsatisfied. He is not 
dissatisfied. There is no complaining about 
him. He is not a grumbler; but he is 
always unsatisfied. He is always glad of 
what he has attained, contented to have it ; 
but he is always anxious for more. If that 
be the ideal, how far we fall short of it! 
Nothing troubles me more than the apparent 
lack of desire for growth amongst my fel- 
low-Christians, and it is for that reason 
that I deplore the frequency of soporific 
sermons on the duty of being contented. 
There is no such duty. A Christian who 
is satisfied with anything less than perfect 
holiness is no true Christian at all. A true 
Christian is a growing man, and there is 
no growth without aspiration, and no as- 
piration where there is satisfaction. Another . 
familiar image compares the Christian life 
to a race. The man who achieves Eternal 
Life is the man who endures to the end, 
the man who always moves on. The man 
of voluntary humility is that other person, 
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something less than a true Christian, who 
reaches some milestone and says, “I’ve got 
as far as So-and-so; as far as I want to 
go, or can. Here I'll stay. Let others go 
farther, if they like; but for me this is 
theend. I have got as far as can reasonably 
be expected from such a man as I.” If 
the race image be a true one, plainly that 
man can never win the prize, because he 
never breasts the tape. AS soon as we 
think we have done enough and got enough, 
whenever we feel satisfied with a low level 
of attainment, with anything short of the 
highest, we have voluntary humility, and to 
such as harbour that no prize accrues. 

I apprehend this to be the teaching of 
the Parable of the Two Men praying in 
the Temple. The publican is approved, 
because there was in him the lack of satis- 
faction with himself, the consciousness of 
being less than he ought to be, which showed 
him to be a man with a passion for growth. 
The condemned Pharisee was content with 
his attainment, and it is very difficult 
indeed to avoid joining his company. Our 
natural laziness and love of ease handicap 
us. Living and mixing with our fellows, 
we naturally compare ourselves with them, 
and if we have made any progress whatever 
in goodness it is terribly difficult to avoid 
passing the complacent verdict, “I am 
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better than they,’ and so becoming content. 
We compare ourselves with our fellow- 
Christians, and it needs constant watchful- 
ness to avoid thinking, ‘I’m as good as 
Brother Blank. Why need I try to be any 
better ?’’? Being made as we are, we are 
all apt to seize the excuse for refusing 
further toilsome effort which comes when 
we are able to say, ‘“‘I am better than 
this publican.” 

Somewhere I have read a pathetic little 
story of some Connaught children. The 
only covering their bed possessed was a 
thin blanket, but in winter their mother 
laid over that a door, which kept the draughts 
off them and supplied the weight which seems 
to increase one’s sense of warmth. One 
bitter winter night, as the gale howled 
round their hut, their mother put them to 
bed, tucked them up in their poor, thin 
blanket, and, as she tenderly added the 
door, one of them looked up at her and 
asked, ‘‘ Mother, what will the poor chil- 
dren do to-night who have no door to put 
over them?’ They were contented, poor 
little mites, because they did not know - 
of anything better than their lot. Some of 
us are like that: contented because we have 
had withheld from us our doctrine of holiness ; 
because we have not been advised that our 
privilege is to be perfect, and our duty to 
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become so. The silence of our preachers on 
this matter has much to do with our present 
condition. Ignorance of our right and duty, 
and of how to attain to both, has held some 
of us back from what we ought to be; but 
most of us are ourselves to blame for being 
content too soon. We do right to be glad 
of every progress we make, but before we 
settle ourselves in contented ease we should 
make sure that our present state is meant 
to be our permanent condition. We have 
never, in any realm, any right to be contented 
with anything less than the utmost it is 
possible for us to achieve. To be satisfied 
with less than that is a vice and not a 
virtue. In spiritual affairs, short of perfect 
holiness, contentment is the first symptom 
of decay. Until we are like Christ there 
should be in us the gnawing hunger of 
unsatisfied desire ; and such a passion there 
will be in all of us who live with Him and 
take Him, not our fellows, as our standard 
of comparison. Like Christ we are meant 
to be, but no law of progress will make us 
like Him; nothing will bring us to that 
height but steadfast will to reach it, and 
untiring effort, helped by the power that 
faith can gain from God. Perfection is 
our right and duty. What our human 
nature attained once in Jesus it can attain 
once more in us. Short of perfection we have 
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no right to rest. Lazy by nature, we need 
spurring on. Therefore, my fathers and 
brethren, called to the task of preaching, 
let me beg you to burn your ease-suggesting 
sermons on contentment, and stimulate 
us by the proclamation of our duty to be- 
come in all things holy. And you, my 
comrades in the pew, take to your minds 
this fact, that a man satisfied is never a 
Christian man—unless he be a Christlike 
man. 


XVII 
ON THE LUNACY OF BROADMINDED- 


WHEN I was a boy at school there came 
once to me a wondrous fortune. Some 
generous youth, perhaps impressed by my 
unusual taste in literature, presented me 
with Undine. I do not think much merit 
accrued to him thereby. He gave it me 
because he thought it ‘‘tommy-rot’’; his 
charity being of that common kind which 
consists in giving to others that for which 
you can find no possible use. I realise 
now that, in bestowing the contemned book 
on me—*“‘ bestowing”’ being my polite way 
of expressing the fact that he actually 
flung it at my head—and, in expressing 
his opinion that it would suit me, he was 
manifesting his judgment that I was a 
fool; but, though the reason for the gift 
and the method of its giving fell short of 
the ideal, it came to me as a treasure in- 
deed. The charm of the book enthralled 
me, and time after time I hied me up a 
tree or to a corner of the playing-field to 
read it once again. 
172 
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It was the first book to enchant me, and 
when the holidays came I proudly unpacked 
it and rushed upstairs to show it to my 
father, expecting him to rejoice with me. 
_ It was far otherwise. With an eye of 
unwonted sternness he glared at me. ‘‘ Do 
you know that this is a novel?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘ Never let me see you with such 
a thing in your hands again,” and, with 
the gesture of one getting rid of a detest- 
able thing, he flung my treasure upon the 
fire. I have only one more poignantly 
bitter memory, and that also belongs to 
childhood’s days. 

Since then I have read many a work of 
fiction, and owe more to such than to books 
“iany other realm of writing. In my 
experience Stevenson wrote correctly that 
‘the most influential books, and the truest 
in their influence, are works of fiction.” 
Most of us have made that discovery now, 
and we marvel at our memory of the in- 
tolerance of our fathers. Once I knew a 
dear lady, who hailed from ‘‘ Drumtochty,”’ 
whose literary judgments were as sweeping 
and vehement as Miss Rebecca West’s. 
‘*Tan Maclaren’s’ books were not fit to be 
read, she told me; they were “all a pack 
o’ lees.’” Isuppose some thought of that kind 
moved within the paternal minds. Fiction 
was banned because it was not biography 
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or history, because its incidents had never 
happened. Had one persuaded them that 
Jesus was the greatest of all masters of 
fiction, as proved by the priceless gems of 
fiction we call Parables, there were those 
amongst our fathers capable, in their preju- 
dice, of the saying of the Highland Sabba- 
tarian to whom one brought the memory 
that the Master had condoned the Sabbath 
rubbing of the ears of corn—‘“‘ Aye,” he said, 
‘“and I never thocht any the better o’ 
Him for that.” 

Our fathers were intolerant people in 
many realms, and often in the wrong ones. 
Too often they were guilty of the exceeding 
folly of misplacing their emphases. Truly 
gross and awful things evaded their mention 
and their condemnation. Tosuch things they 
would not draw attention, whilst their chil- 
dren, they hoped, were proof against such 
dire evils. The things they feared and 
condemned were the questionable things, 
such conduct as was condoned by seemingly 
respectable and pious folk in other Churches, 
and hence their vehemence was chiefly 
hurled against the novel, against smoking, 
against theatres and cards. From many 
a home of the past generation the children 
went out into the wider world believing 
that there was nothing worse than the 
reading of a novel or the smoking of a pipe. 
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Out in that wider world they found, for 
instance, that Mr. Spurgeon, most revered 
of preachers, was a devotee of my Lady 
Nicotine, and that Mr. Silas Hocking was 
a tireless novelist. They tried in freedom 
the forbidden things—as human nature al- 
ways will—and when they found in works 
of fiction solace and instruction and true 
pleasure, and found no sensible deteriora- 
tion of their character follow their indulgence — 
in a pipe, what wonder that they concluded 
that the other things their fathers had con- 
demned, though not so often or vehemently, 
were really innocent as well ? 

The misplaced emphases of our fathers 
wrought enormous harm. Proverbially, 
moral wrecks have issued from the homes 
of narrow piety, and such has been their 
cause—unwise intolerance and misplaced 
emphasis. To-day we realise this; and, 
perhaps above all other things we criti- 
cise in those who went before us, do we 
blame them for intolerance. I join in the 
chorus of condemnation, but with consider- 
able reservations. Intolerance is not neces- 
sarily culpable. In so far as our fathers | 
condemned things which did not merit 
castigation, in so far as they were too 
sweeping in their judgments, I condemn 
them; but that they had the strength to 
be intolerant at all I count a virtue in them. 
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-—~ Noleration is, no doubt, wisdom, when it 


is possible; but sometimes it is the height 
of folly. Toleration must be mutual. You 
cannot in wisdom tolerate that which will 
not tolerate you. As somebody has said, 
‘*Toleration is foolish towards a tiger or 
a boa-constrictor.” It is not wise to toler- 
ate a neighbour who is constantly using 
you as a target for his revolver practice. 
Very often it is absolutely necessary to 
be utterly intolerant, and to destroy com- 
pletely that which wars against you. ‘Tolera- 
tion is sometimes a vice, and not a virtue, 
and in that vice we are revelling to-day. 
Very often, in places where men talk, 
I hear this generation lauded for its toler- 
ance, its breadth of mind. We are proud 
of it. Sometimes, when I went a-fishing, 
I used to take with me the village idiot, 
who was exceeding wise in anglers’ lore. 
Once, as we were eating our sandwiches, 
he said to me this strange thing: ‘‘ They 
make fun of me because they say I’m a 
luny; but I’m proud of it.”. I always 
think of his curious pride whenever I 
hear our modern toleration praised, for it 
is as if we bragged of being mad. No 
doubt our fathers were too strict, but we 
are too loose. Our fathers held narrow 
views about Sunday. They never realised 
the infinite meaning in the fact that Jesus 
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rose from the dead on a week-day, nor in 
the fact that our Day of Rest is not the 
Sabbath of inflexible commandment, but 
a day of glad commemoration. They neg- 
lected the teaching of Jesus, and bound 
upon us a burden grievous to be borne 
by treating Sunday as the Jews were wont 
to deal with Saturday. They were too 
strict in their views about Sunday, but 
we are too lax. We treat the day as 
a holiday rather than a Holy Day. We 
have tolerance for many kinds of desecra- 
tion. We excuse with specious arguments 
the Sunday visit, the Sunday excursion, 
the Sunday cycle-run. Thousands of us 
take a Sunday paper. Not once, but often, 
I have seen a Sunday school teacher pur- 
chasing confectionery on his way to school, 
and I have known officials absent from the 
House of God because, forsooth, they had 
gone upon a motor tour. We have reacted 
too far from the habits and opinions of our 
fathers, and the result of our valuation of 
Sunday as more holiday than Holy Day 
is visible within our sparsely populated 
churches. The novel, once taboo, has now 
become the only reading of the majority ~ 
of us, with the result that many of our 
youths have gone the road to ruin through 
their reading of some of the putridity that 
pours in gorgeous covers from a few de- 
12 
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graded publishers. We have lived to see 
the day when even a religious journal has 
boomed novels for their brilliance, with- 
out a word of condemnation for their 
viciousness. Brilliant they were, but only 
with the brilliance that so frequently accom- 
panies putrescence and corruption. 

No doubt our fathers were wrong in their 
narrow views and sweeping condemnations, 
but we have gone to the other extreme, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that it would 
be well if we could regain some measure 
of their intolerance, and could become in 
some things narrow-minded as were they. 
Our broadmindedness is really laxity, our 
lauded toleration nothing but surrender to 
the enemy. What seeks to destroy you, or 
to injure your morality or religion, ought 
not to be tolerated upon any terms. We 
need to be wiser in our tolerance, even as 
our fathers would have been wiser had they 
shown more discrimination in their intoler- 
ance. We have in large part lost the 
glory of being ‘‘a people with laws diverse 
from those of other people.’? And, just 
because we have become so like in our 
views and habits to the folk of the world, 
we have lost our power to change the world ; 
for, as Jesus points out in His images of 
salt and light, we can only influence the 
world by being utterly unlike it. 
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I have been reading of late the unutter- 
ably intolerant commands given to the 
Israelites upon the verge of the invasion 
of Canaan. My first feeling, upon reading 
the record, was one of disgust; but, on 
reflection, disgust gave way to admiration 
for the wisdom that inspired them. The an- 
cient methods of applying principles repel, 
but the principles were sound. They were 
forbidden, for example, to make any kind 
of covenants with the Canaanites, especially 
treaties of marriage. It was wise to forbid 
such alliances; and our fathers were wise in 
their similar strictness. They would not, you 
remember, visit non-Christians upon terms 
of intimacy, nor allow their children to 
marry out of the Church. Such narrow- 
mindedness disgusts us, but every observer 
knows the result of our departure from the 
ancestral ways. How many thousands have 
been lost to the Church in recent years, 
for instance, through our neglect of the 
rule against marrying with unbelievers ? 
We are weakened in other ways. You can- 
not take a strong stand for righteousness 
if you are compromised by an unwise 
marriage or a foolish friendship. ‘‘ Ye can- 
not serve God and Mammon,” or make 
any compromise with worldliness without 
surrendering to it. Whenever you half 
surrender to the enemy he has conquered 
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you, though you may deceive yourself as 
to the fact of your defeat. There are many 
amongst us who are absolutely impotent 
as witnesses for righteousness because of 
their foolish covenants with the Canaan- 
ites. You cannot oppose whole-heartedly 
when your heart or interest is half-engaged 
with the other side; and, no matter how 
you rage in words against worldly things, 
it goes for nothing if your hearers see you 
friendly with the worldlings—but all that 
needs saying on this topic you will find 
already written in the pages of John’s 
First Epistle. 

Wise, also, in my judgment, was the 
stern command which compelled the total 
destruction of the Canaanite mural pictures. 
Art was religious in those days, and, however 
wonderful it may have been, it was abom- 
inable with the filthiness which was the 
essence of their rites. It was meet for it 
to perish. We would have tolerated, even 
prized, the pictures. Our, modern principle 
is that art justifies everything. If a pic- 
ture, or a statue, or a book is superbly 
lovely in its craftsmanship and style we 
praise and cherish it, even though its in- 
fluence be base and evil. I prefer the 
Israelite judgment, that whatever is in- 
separably connected with evil, whatever sug- 
gests it, or has an evil atmosphere, should 
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be destroyed. So they ruined natural beauty 
which was wedded in men’s minds with 
vicious orgies, and shattered pictures that 
suggested baseness. It was wise intoler- 
ance. Even lawful and beautiful things 
should be made the fuel of fire if any asso- 
ciation with evil.clings to them. 

One of the things the world most needs 
to-day is the revival of that wise intolerance 
of evil things that rings throughout the 
Pauline and Johannine letters. A _ great 
part of the lack of proper energy in the 
Church to-day is the result of our compro- 
mising relationships with worldlings and 
their world. Hosts of us have no desire to 
become active in Christian service because 
we cannot, in consistency, attack what we 
ourselves, in moderation, love or practise ; 
and there is an exceeding great multitude 
of us who dare not betake ourselves to 
strenuous fight for righteousness because it 
would mean the severing of friendships, the 
bringing of estrangement into our fami- 
lies, the loss of profits and advantages. 
Such are the people, above all others, who 
are bringing defeat upon the army of the — 
living God, because, though ostensibly with- 
in His ranks, their sympathy is with the 
enemy. Wecannotinternthem. Our Master 
forbids us to turn them out. ,.What can we 
do with them? Nothing but show to them 
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the better way in lives of perfect loyalty 
to righteousness, in hope they will be in- 
fluenced to perfect consecration. The world 
needs the witness and example of a people 
wholly dedicated to God, and, therefore, 
intolerant of all that works for evil. It 
had that people once before its vision. 
Once we influenced the world for good 
because we were, as Salt, entirely different 
from it. Largely we have lost our savour, 
and are thus in danger of the dunghill. 
The lunacy of broadmindedness has made 
us ineffective. We can regain our power 
to save by a reconsecration to our God, 
which entails a thorough separation from 
all worldly things, and by the practice of a 
new and wise tolerance. 


XVIII 


ON SLACKERS AND THEIR VAIN 
EXCUSES 


I po not think Brother Pilkington has been 
mentioned as yet in these papers of mine, 
though he is a frequent subject of our speech 
down here. When the military age was 
recently raised we heard the news with 
hilarity in our community, mainly because 
we thought it would entail the departure 
of our unpopular friend. So far our 
hopes are disappointed. My pew-neigh- 
bour says that Pilkington always reminds 
him of the Punch story of the man 
who replied in person to an advertise- 
ment for a foreman. ‘‘Can you do the 
work ?”’ asked the employer. ‘‘ Work!” 
“exclaimed the applicant, “‘1 thought it was 
a foreman you wanted.” Brother Pilking- 
ton belongs to that order. What he may 
do in private life is outside my knowledge: | 
in his church life he spends himself with 
amazing energy in telling other folks their 
duty; but in actual work for the cause 
he never spends an hour. He called at 


my house last night to inform me that he 
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had come to the conclusion that it was the 
duty of our Church to undertake a certain 
work this coming winter, and that he had 
decided that I was the proper person to 
set the work going. ‘‘I am sure you are the 
man,” he said, ‘‘ because I have made it 
a matter of prayer, and in the night I heard 
a voice calling your name.” I replied as 
mildly as I could, and in similar terms to 
those used by Archbishop Leighton to the 
lady who declared that it had been revealed 
to her that the Archbishop was to espouse 
her, that before acting I should wait until 
a similar revelation was made to myself. 
With that I showed the good brother to 
the door. His parting words exhorted me 
not to be disobedient to the heavenly vision. 
Brother Pilkington spends his life, so far 
as he moves within our knowledge, in 
thus arranging the duties of his fellow- 
members. Apparently his belief is that 
the only way to live worthily is to be per- 
petually minding other people’s business 
and ordering their lives for them, and, if 
the Army would only seize upon him, the 
course of being ordered about to which he 
would himself be subjected would do him 
infinite good. Should this meet the eye 
of the authorities, and find them willing to 
do a good turn to a suffering community, 
I will gladly give his address, | 
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When he arrived I was engrossed in 
reading for the second time one of the 
best books I have read for many months 
—-Professor J. F. McFadyen’s Jesus and 
Infe. When he departed, like unto the 
Old Testament worthy, who “‘ departed with- 
out being desired,’ I resumed my reading 
and almost immediately came across a pass- 
age which dealt with the very fault of my 
disturber. ‘‘ What was Martha’s fault ?”’ 
asks the writer, in dealing with the story 
of her complaint to Christ about her sis- 
ter’s conduct in leaving her to serve alone. 
‘* Certainly not her hospitality, nor her 
work and loving service; nor was Mary 
praised for her idleness. Absence of ser- 
vice is not devotion. Nor is Martha blamed 
for extravagance. There is a place in the 
Christian life for costly service. Martha 
has decided that for that evening at least 
her sphere of work is the kitchen; no one 
has interfered with her decision. She has 
decided the scale on which the entertain- 
ment has to take place, and again she has 
her way. But Martha claims the right to 
decide Mary’s sphere of work as well as 
her own, and it is there, as always, that- 
the trouble begins.”” I have heavily scored 
this passage, and will lend the book to 
Brother Pilkington. 

When I was called down to supper I 
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recounted my interview with our self- 
appointed foreman, much to the delight 
of my little audience. ‘‘I wonder why 
he spends so much time ordering other 
people about ?’’ I questioned. ‘‘ Why, be- 
cause he can’t bear to see so many people 
doing nothing,”’ I was answered. I hope 
that is his reason, for it is distressing to 
see so many people in the Church who never 
lift a hand to do it service. Some of them 
are idle because they suffer from the delusion 
that all that their Lord asks from them is 
devotion. They fulfil their duty, they ima- 
gine, in giving themselves to worship and 
to adoration. There are others who imagine 
that prayer fills up the tale of their obli- 


,. gation ; and for this delusion some of our 


“ preachers are responsible. Some months 


ago, for instance, we were informed that 
all that was needed to procure the world’s 
salvation was more prayer. ‘‘ Prayer moves 
the arm that moves the world,” quoted 
the preacher; and for our example he told 
us of some community of continental nuns 
who, at the hour of night, when they be- 
lieve the forces of evil are most active, 
give themselves to prayer. It is no example 
for us. A truer example is that of the 
Salvation Army officers who go forth 
after prayer into the Strand and Piccadilly 
to do something to save their fellows from 
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the grip of evil. As to the idea that 
some day the prayers of the saints will 
at last move God to save the world in some 
supernal way, and that all we need to do 
is thus to pray and wait, all that needs 
to be said is that the whole idea is dis- 
honouring to God and false to the teaching 
of His Scriptures. God does not wait be- 
fore He works until the volume of prayer 
is such as compels Him to action; and, as 
to our supposed duty of waiting for God to 
do something, Dr. Ballard puts the truth 
in his own forceful way in saying, ‘‘ All 
too long, by three centuries, has the Old 
Version misled simple-minded believers in 
one oft-quoted word which represents dis- 
ciples as having to wait for God, whereas 
the whole Gospel representation is that it 
is He who is waiting for us.’”’ The value 
of prayer cannot be over-estimated; the 
religion of devotion has an undeniable charm ; 
but there is something nobler than the re- 
ligion of devotion, even that of love, which 
spends itself in vigorous service so that the 
ends of the Beloved may be achieved. 
It is to such as set themselves to work that 
God gives power, and through their labour . 
sends the answer to their prayers. 

Many others in the Church are idle be- 
cause, as they say, they have never been 
called to work. Some of them seem to ex- 
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pect a supernatural call, some angel visitor 
or voice from heaven. Others excuse 
themselves by saying, ‘‘I am willing to 
do anything I can, but nobody has ever 
asked me to do anything.” Thousands of 
us are at ease in Zion awaiting a call from 
the Church. All such idlers stand in need 
of a little clarification of their views. If 
such as expect a call to come to them in 
some portentous fashion will give themselves 
to a careful study of the ancient stories 
which give them, as they think, a warrant 
for their hope, they will discover that, be- 
hind the vivid and dramatic language of 
the Jewish writers, there is the record of 
similar experiences to those of men to- 


day. God, Who is changeless in His ways | 


as in His nature, called men in the past, as 
He does to-day, by speaking to them through 
their own minds, through the voice of their 
memory, or their reason, or their conscience. 


_ It is only within that we shall hear the call 


to service ; and when it comes to us it will 
come to most of us quite simply. To thou- 
sands of us the call has come, and we have 
been disobedient, because we have not real- 
ised it as such; but a call has come when- 
ever our minds have been awakened to a 
duty. It is so that God calls His servants 
to their tasks, by revealing to them some 
need ; and, whenever a need becomes appar- 
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ent to you, it is your heavenly call to set 
yourself to meet it. The very fact that 
its urgency is recognised by you is sufficient 
indication that the duty is your own—as 
I tried in vain last night to prove to Brother 
Pilkington. 

There are others who are always waiting 
for a call to come to them from the Church, 
from the Conference, or some other repre- 
sentative body. Such folk reveal a singu- 
lar lack of appreciation of the way in which 
God works. When has the call to a forward 
movement, which has proved to be divinely 
inspired by its abundant success, come by 
the voice of the Church or any of its Coun- 
cils? In Professor Humphreys’s book on 
The Holy Spirit, which is worth its weight 
in gold, it is pointed out that the Spirit 
never led the New Testament Church by in- 
spiring it as a community, or directing opera- 
tions through its governing body. Every 
forward movement had its beginning with 
some individual, who most frequently was 
not of the recognised band of leaders. The 
Church approved, when the work thus privately 
begun was proved to be of God; but “the 
fact remains that the Church, viewed col-. 
lectively, did not lead, but was led by 
prophetic spirits within it.’ The same is 
true of our own Church, that the Confer- 
ence has always been led, when progress 
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has been made, rather than given the 
lead. Most emphatically it never gave the 
lead in the days of the birth of the Temper- 
ance Movement. It was to Dr. Coke, rather 
than the Conference, that we owe our 
Foreign Missions; to Dr. Stephenson the 
Children’s Home; to Mr. Hughes the For- 
ward Movement. When God needs a thing 
done He reveals the fact to some indivi- 
dual or individuals, in whom there comes to 
burn a sense of clamant duty. Do they 
act, and should the Church follow their 
example, the work will spread throughout 
its borders; but, as a matter of historical 
fact, God gets His work done by calling 
individuals first, and through them moving 
all the Church; He does not call the in- 
dividuals by making the collective Church 
His mouthpiece. This being so, we have 
no need to wait for any other call when 
once we are aware of that within. ‘We shall 
not be excused for neglect of obligation 
because there has come to us no call from 
a Church not yet awakened to its duty. 
If the Spirit speaks to us it is our duty to 
obey, and in obeying lead the Church. There 
are sections of the Church’s activity where, 
beyond all doubt, we can only enter when 
the Church herself admits us; but outside 
those gates there are wide fields where 
there is room for the toil of every member. 
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At the door of every idle member of the 
Church there lies some share of the blame 
for the present position of things. Mr. 
Burroughs tells us that the State is suffering 
to-day, above all other things, from a sore 
lack of conscience in its citizens; and it 
is lack of conscience, no less, that has 
brought this weakness upon the Churches 
—the lack of conscience shown by such 
as gladly take the privileges of the Church, 
whilst they neglect or utterly repudiate 
the obligations. For an idle member in 
the Church there is no excuse, and every 
idle member is a menace to its welfare. 
Somewhere in God’s fair earth and task- 
garden there is a work for each of us, and 
unless we are at it we are, as Carlyle says, 
either begging or stealing—parasites who 
weaken because they only take, not give. 

Least excusable, perhaps, of all the my- 
riad idlers in the Church are those who 
plead the lack of opportunity. Suppose 
their plea be true—though it cannot be 
true of any living soul—then is it their 
duty to stir themselves, and find the oppor- 
tunities they want; and, if they cannot 


find them, make them. From every mem- | 


ber of the Church its Lord and Head demands 
some labour. Not one of us but realises 
the need for something to be attempted 
here or started there ; and in that knowledge 
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of need there lies our call. If there are 
many calls that thus are heard by us, and 
we must} choose, then let us choose the work 
we can accomplish best, and thus obey the 
old injunction, which in the right trans- 
lation says to us, ‘““Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do with strength, do it.” It may 
be a small work to which we are called, or 
for which we have capacity ; but the Lord, 
in judging us, will consider, not so much 
the work, as our faithfulness in doing it. 
‘‘God,’’ says the Hebrew proverb, “‘ takes 
more delight in adverbs than in nouns ’’—in 
the manner rather than the matter. There 
is comfort in that for some of us; but there 
is no comfort anywhere for the slacker who 
is defeating his Lord by hanging back from 
duty. Somewhere in the work of God there 
is awaiting every one of my idle readers a 
work which none can do so wellasthey. For 
lack of their toil the Church is languishing, 
but did every Methodist forthwith become 
a worker, the days of decline would end at 
once, and once again the years of growth 
and vigour would be with us. 


XIX 


ON THE DANGER OF COMFORTING 
THOUGHTS 


OnE of my passions is for travel by proxy, 
and in my reading of travellers’ tales 
nothing has impressed me more than the 
evidence they give as to the universal love 
of narcotics. It must be because men dis- 
like effort of brain and body that they slow 
down their powers by smoke and drink. 
Thinking and work are both unpopular 
pursuits. Concerning the unpopularity of 
work no argument is required, whilst the 
dislike of thinking is almost as evident. 
Our attitude to one who strives to make us 
think is usually one of opposition, and in 
every land we deal with such as they were 
wont to do in Jewry. We can forgive the 
taking of life, but not the attempt to stir 
our minds to thought. By the time we 
have got through the questioning days of 
youth we have got to ourselves a more or 
less complete scheme of thought ; and to seek 
to introduce a new thought into the scheme 
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and compel its rearrangement or revision 
is an offence beyond excuse. Having done 
our little bit of thinking, we want peace ; 
and, whilst we will flock to the man with 
the mental narcotics in our thousands, 
few of us wait upon him with stimulants. 
We are afraid of thought, and thus for 
many people there is an immense charm in 
Catholicism, with its assurance that it 
is an offence to do one’s own thinking, 
since that has all been done for you by the 
Church. For others there is an equal attrac- 
tion in Christian Science, which stops all 
thinking about such matters as commonly 
cause perplexity—pain and sin and the 
like—by its averment that there is no- 
thing to think about, since they are non- 
existent. We do not like work, and hence, 
though we may possess a conscience that 
suggests to us our duty to do something 
to save our fellows who are rushing to ruin, 
hosts hurry to the new sects that repeat 
the old Calvinistic heresy. If God will save 
all that are to be saved, plainly I am at 
liberty to stay in my own arm-chair. What- 
ever justifies indolence of brain and body 
will always be popular. If a choice has 
to be made between a stimulant and a 
narcotic, between a teacher with a message 
that incites action of brain or body and one 
of the so-called ‘“‘comforting’”? type, the 
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crowd will always be around the latter with 
his aids to slumber. 

This is so much a natural tendency that 
we all have to fight it, and one of the tasks 
each individual should set himself is that 
of occasionally overhauling his) mind to 
assure himself that he has not allowed 
himself to fall under the control of some 
half-truth which has been accepted as the 
truth because it has brought with it a pleas- 
ant somnolence. It is amazingly diffi- 
cult, for example, to keep the balance true 
between the thought of the Providence of 
God and the thought of our free-will and 
our responsibility for many of the events 
of life. Unless great watchfulness is exer- 
cised you will find yourself allowing your 
mind to thrust on to the shoulders of God 
responsibilities that are really your own. 
The same instinct that moves a sleeping 
man to roll into the cosiest place operates 
to bias your mind towards the cosiest 
thoughts, such as suggest least effort, and 
thus increase your hours of comfort. Hosts 
of people act wrongly or do not act rightly— 
which is one of the very worst ways of. 
acting wrongly—because they have allowed 
themselves to think wrongly ; and to their 
wrong thinking they have been pushed by 
their love of ease. 

Now, every man who is given to wrong 
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thinking is a valuable ally of the powers 
of darkness, and to keep their allegiance 
the wily Prince of those powers is wont 
to persuade men that their wrong thinking 
is the mark of superior piety. Often have — 
I heard the voice of his inspiration in 
hearing men lauded for their trust in 
God, who really merited the utmost 
castigation for their wrong thinking and 
consequent ill conduct. I could not count 
the times that I have heard Eli, held up 
for our example because of his beautiful 
submission to the will of God, as evidenced 
by his reply to Samuel’s message of the 
doom threatened upon Hophni and Phinehas. 
Eli’s response to the news was to fold his 
hands in meek submission and murmur, 
‘It is Jehovah. Let Him do what seemeth 
Him good ’’—which was just what he ought 
not to have done and said. What he ought 
to have done, had he been a true father and 
a real man, was to have roused himself and 
striven by deed and word to reform his 
evil sons; and, had he succeeded, the threat- 
ened doom would have been averted; for 
all the Divine threats, like all God’s pro- 
mises, are conditional. You can always 
rise out of a threat by reformation, even 
as you can fall out of a promise by de- 
generation. Eli did nothing to save his sons 
because he was narcotised to impotence 
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by his false thought of God. In due time 
Hophni and Phinehas were slain, and when 
they were dead it was true to say that 
their destruction was the Divine will; but 
before their death in battle you could not 
truthfully have declared that God was bent 
upon their ruin. ‘‘God desireth not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he may 
turn from his wickedness and live’’; and, 
had the men amended their lives and al- 
tered the conditions in which they stood 
before God they would have removed them- 
selves out of the threat, which only applied - 
to them so long as they continued evil. In 
certain conditions their death was the will 
of God, but the conditions were not His will. 
The conditions were within their power 
to alter, and, had Eli thought rightly 
about God and remembered how greatly 
His sovereignty over man is conditioned 
by man’s control of himself, he would 
have been active in effort to move his sons 
to lift themselves out of present wrath 
and threat into future grace and favour. 
Unfortunately, as with so many of us, a 
dislike of effort had biassed his mind, 
and the thought of God he allowed to 
control him was one that freed him from 
all responsibility for effort. Instead of 
being awake to the fact that many events 
are under the control of the human will, 
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he had allowed himself to fall into the 
fatalism of thinking that God arranges 
all things. Misled by such thinking, what 
else could he do but act wrongly ? 

Eli acted so wrongly because he had 
allowed a comforting thought—that of the 
overruling Providence of God—to get too 
strong a hold upon him. ‘There is a grave 
danger in the use of all things that are 
potent to lessen pain. We are apt to 
conclude that what is good in sickness is 
good in health, and thus become slaves 
to evil habits. Comforting drugs need. to 
be used with care, and comforting thoughts 
no less. It is consoling, in times of be- 
reavement, to be assured that the decease 
has been in accordance with the will of 
God; but we may cherish the thought to 
our undoing, as we do when we allow the 
idea of the Divine approval of an event to 
cover the conditions that brought it about. 
So to think is to be in much the same 
state as those pitiful folk who live a listless, 
useless life because they are in bondage to 
some drug that is priceless in agony but 
evil in health; it is to live a life that is 
useless to God in His task of reforming all 
ill conditions by moving men to change 
them. 

There is a comforting passage in the New 
Testament which holds many men in thrall 
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as opium holds others—the Parable of the 
Sower, to wit. It brings priceless comfort 
to the toiler who has done his best in God’s 
fields, but is distraught by failure. It re- 
minds him that it is vain to expect improb- 
abilities, and that, whilst conditions are as 
they are, many will either make no response 
or an ill response to the Word of Life. Such 
thoughts are comforting, but they are for the 
hours of agony alone, and not meant to be 
the diet of your mind thereafter. You may 
be paralysed in action by so misusing the 
parable. It suggests that, at present, the 
nature of some men is such as to make 
them respond to the Gospel in a wrong way, 
but it contains no statement that such is 
to be the permanent fact; yet that is 
just what most folks have found in it. 
I take up the nearest commentary to my 
hand and what I expect I find—this 
sentence: ‘‘It implies that the number of 
God’s people will always be small.”’ Ridi- 
culous nonsense! If a farmer finds that his 
field yields a very various yield here and 
no proper yield there, does he conclude 
that thus it must always be, and thereafter 
concentrate all his labour on the best ground ?> 
What he concludes is this—that, whilst 
he must be content with the yield that 
present circumstances make possible, it is 
his duty to remedy the conditions that 
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are ill, so that in future every yard of the 
field will give a perfect response. The 
diverse fate of his seed reveals to him the 
places where he must put in most work in 
pulverising rock, in uprooting weeds, in 
spreading fertilisers. He knows that every 
yard of the field can be made to do his will, 
and, as a wise farmer, he takes appro- 
priate steps to so compel it. The farmer 
is for our example. We are set to till the 
world so as to get a full and perfect yield 
of the grain that God requires from every 
heart; and, if hearts here and regions 
there are unresponsive or disappointingly 
so, it is no indication of the inevitable, 
but only a direction as to the spots where 
we must do most work. .We have not 
so learned from the parable. We have 
taken its word of comfort for the present as 
a prophecy of the future. We have al- 
lowed it to lull our consciences to sleep 
and depress our energies in health, when it 
was only meant for our use in moments 
of occasional distress. Our bias towards 
ease has made us willing slaves to the idea 
that it is useless spending time on unre- 
sponsive places. We cultivate only the 
good ground, and every Church in Christen- 
dom is guilty of the crime of neglecting 
that which is at present bad, save here 
and there a plot. If our consciences have 
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condemned us, we have taken another dose 
of parable, and in these later days increased 
its potency by adding doses of the popular 
delusion of the Galtonists that men must 
stay as they are made by their heredity. 
Many of us have known the bad ground 
could be rendered fruitful; and now to 
our assistance comes the force of Mr. Kidd’s 
great argument that every yard of ground 
within humanity, hard-trodden or rocky 
or thorny or poor though it may be by 
nature, is capable of transformation into 
ground of perfect yield. It can be changed, 
and will be changed, when the Church 
and its workers have learned the lesson 
that failure never indicates a spot to be 
neglected, only one to be more vigorously 
tilled. 

I suggest to my readers that they give 
time to the clarification of their thinking 
as to the conditions which at present exist 
by the will of God and those which exist 
by the will of men, as to those which are 
beyond their power to alter and those which 
they should change because they can. When 
we have learned to think rightly, and have 
freed ourselves from narcotising thoughts, ~ 
we shall act rightly; and then the day 
will not be distant when the eyes of men 
and God will be gladdened with a perfect 
harvest from every yard of earth. 


XX 


-" ON THE PERIL OF GOOD HABITS 
yn cocina 


One of our preachers told the children a 
story one recent Sunday, and clinched its 
moral home with the declaration that it 
was always the best course to fly away from 
the devil. I am not sure that it was good 
advice. My own view is that his existence 
is permitted because he fulfils a useful 
purpose. I classify him with the useful 
contrivance of rubber cords and metal 
pulleys with which I am wont to wrestle 
in the morning for my physical well-being ; 
he exists in order that my soul may be 
developed in struggle with him. He exists 
to be faced and fought, not fled. I shall 
never support a motion for his abolition 
because, though he sometimes puts up a 
fight when I feel very disinclined for battle, 
I have gained much from conflict with 
him. As an antagonist I have a great 
respect for him; his tireless persistence 
I take as anexample; but for the meanness 
of his strategy I have the utmost contempt. 


What I most particularly detest is his way 
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of assailing me through my own self and 
in the disguise of an angel. Very often he 
has won a temporary victory just because 
I have not recognised him; and more 
than once I have awakened with alarm to 
the fact that I have been lured into de- 
merit by pursuing what I had thought 
excellent. Whenever I feel the stirring of 
a Jack Hornerish desire to declare what a 
good boy I am, I suspect that what has 
really happened is that I have again been 
tricked into evil. The hardest fights I have 
are those that ensue, because the fight is 
with myself. My preference is to pamper 
myself. 

When I was at school the head master 
used to give us a quarterly address. That 
Sunday evening we did not go to church, 
- but listened to him in the great school- 
room. I record with shame the fact that 
we called that Sunday ‘‘ Jaw Sunday.”’ With 
equal shame I confess that all memory of 
his words has left me, save the recollection 
that once he advised us to the cultivation 
of good habits. The best way to fight a 
bad habit, he said, was to substitute for it 
a good one. I thought it good advice, © 
and began to plant my life with them and 
till them. I sought good habits as Jews 
seek gold. When the American craze for 
placing scraps of wisdom on your walls 
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seized this country I fell a victim. One 
of my friends, who is a giant in the under- 
taking trade, also fell a victim, and placed 
upon his office wall the slogan, “Do it 
now.” I always thought that rather mal 
a propos. For myself, I typed out a quo- 
tation from Eden Phillpotts—‘‘ God hides 
in good habits’—and pinned it above the 
mantel in my den. For more than a quar- 
ter of a century I sought good habits, 
and not long ago, when I heard a sermon 
on their exceeding value, I purred in my 
pew as I thought that at last I had got 
my life so regulated that all my habits 
were good. I never felt so virtuous. For 
about an hour I felt a saint, and perfectly 
content. Fortunately disillusionment soon 
came. On my saying grace at dinner 
my little daughter burst into a peal of 
merry laughter. ‘‘ What’s the joke?” I 
queried. ‘“‘ You’ve said grace twice,” she 
answered, and resumed her laughter. I had 
no memory of such being the case. Saying 
grace had become so much a habit that I 
did it unthinkingly, without conscious voli- 
tion or memory. I joined in the laughter, 
since I have outlived the belief in which I 
was reared that laughter is sinful on Sunday ; 
but it was an uneasy amusement. As I 
laughed at myself I felt my halo disappear. 
My habits might all be good, as I had been 
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complacently assuring myself, but evi- 
dently a good habit might lack all virtue ; 
certainly no credit had accrued to me for 
saying grace without the consciousness of 
doing so, no more than for my _ habitual 
blinking of my eyelids. 

At our harvest festival last Sunday the 
preacher spoke to us from the text, ‘‘ Ye 
are God’s husbandry,’’ which he rendered 
after the French version, ‘‘ Ye are a field 
which God is cultivating.” He dwelt on 
some of the Great Farmer’s methods of 
tillage, and declared that, after the plough- 
ing of His land, He sends the harrow to 
complete its breaking up and always follows 
with the seed. That is my own experience. 
I was ploughed up that dinner-time by my 
youngster’s laughter. During the afternoon 
the harrow came its way. I was reading 
Nietzsche. ‘‘ There are folk,” he says, ‘‘ who 
are wound up like everyday watches; they 
go on ticking and wish that ticking to be 
called virtue.”’ ‘‘ That’s me,” I said, with- 
out grammar, but with pained conviction. 
I had got my life most admirably regulated 
and wound up, and, now that they were 
formed, my good habits were of as much ~ 
moral worth as the ticking of a clock. No 
doubt it would be reckoned to my credit 
that I had sought good habits, but, having 
become habitual and automatic, my good 
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conduct had ceased to count as virtuous. — 


Once it was my way to pay a shilling for 
the insertion of the Phillpotts’ maxim in 
Bazaar Books of Familiar Quotations; in 
future I shall pay two shillings for leaded 
type for my contradiction of it: it 1s 
the devil who lurks in good habits. If 
he had dared to appear to me that afternoon, 
as he did in the Wartburg, I should have 
followed Luther’s example and flung an 
ink-well or the poker at him. The mean- 
ness of his strategy ! 

Mean? Yes; but how amazingly skil- 
ful! Like the war experts, I  under- 
stood his strategy now that it had been — 
successfully wrought out. I could think 
his thoughts. ‘‘ Here,’ he had said to 
himself and his myrmidons, ‘‘is a man 
determined never to do wrong. His middle- 
class self-respect will keep him from falling 
into gross sin. It is useless attacking him 
that way, at any rate, just now. He is 
determined to do good, and we must use 
appropriate strategy. To begin with, we 
will suggest to him that, if he cultivates 
good habits, he will stand excellently in 
the books of God. We won’t hinder him ; 
our policy is to help him by making it easy 
for him to form them. Soon his good 
conduct will become automatic, and, as 
soon as he ceases to act from will and choice, 
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but is directed by the habit he has formed, 
his good deeds will cease to be virtuous. 
We score our first victory then. After a 
while he will become proud of his good 
habits, and when he has given way to 
pride we have got. him and ought to keep 
him. Pride is the best sin for delivering 
folk like him into our grip. We shall 
have scored twice, then. Another thing 
we shall accomplish. He has declared him- 
self as one of our enemies, and by getting 
him to travel along certain regular ruts 
we shall spoil him as an adversary. Out- 
side those habitual ruts he will not move, 
and we shall be free to do just as we like 
elsewhere. Once we have got him in the 
grip of his habits we have no more to fear 
from him than the boys who are robbing 
an orchard need to fear the owner upon 
whom a spell has been laid which keeps 
him running round one particular tree.”’ 

I judge that to have been the plan from 
the results of which I am conscious. I ran 
over those good habits of which I had been 
so proud. Evidently my saying of grace 
before meals never ascended above the ~ 
roof when it was said so mechanically 
and thoughtlessly. What about my other 
prayers? Often they were the same as 
the grace. Sometimes they were heartfelt 
enough, but often, I had to confess, I knelt 
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out of mere habit and ran my thoughts of A 


petition along some rut of habit. Such 
prayers had never reached the heavens, 
since there had not been behind them the 
propulsion of desire or need. My church- 
going, my alms-giving, my church work 
—all of them lost the lustre of virtue my 
bewitched eyes had seen, now that I real- 
ised how much I did them from mere 
habit, without a stirring of my heart or 
will. And how many times had I not 
refused a call to work which meant a dis- 
location of my ways! Last winter, for 
instance, a call came for some one to supply 
the place of one who had gone to the war 
and do some labour among the lads. I had 
heard the call, had known it to be a work 
for which I was fitted, but I had refused ~ 
to heed it because the particular night 
involved was the one I give to the reading 
of my favourite weekly journal. And there 


were many other times when I remembered ° 


harbouring a keen resentment against sug- 
gestions as to service because they meant 
moving from my ruts. Truly the devil 
had me in chains, and the links were of my 
own manufacture! Since then I have been 
smashing them; and it has been the most 
painful and difficult task of my life. I 
have had to arouse my will to life and drag 
into consciousness conduct that had_be- 
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come automatic. Gradually I am regain- 
ing my freedom from the thrall of good 
habits, and what I do now I do from will 
and from desire, and never baulk at 
duty if it interrupts the usual tenor of my 
way. aa 

I pass on this account of my discovery 
of the devil where I never thought to find 
him because I more than suspect he has 
used the same strategy with many others, 
and I wish to awake them to their bond- 
age and their peril. Conduct is only meri- 
torious so long as it is moved by conviction 
and choice. ‘‘ It is not enough,’’ says John 
Morley, “‘to do good; one must do it in 
the right way.’’ And good is only done in 
the way that counts as virtuous when it 
is the expression of an active will. ‘‘ The 
good is often the enemy of the best.” It 
is a good habit, for example, to be punctual 
in business; but there are times when you 
would do ill in being punctual. Your re- 
fusal to break the habit of years might 
lead you to pass a sufferer by the wayside 
who was nigh unto perishing. The Good 


sama 


Samaritan reached his business later than _ 


he had intended. He may have missed an 

appointment, and lost the opportunity of 

great profit by delaying on his way; but 

he had won something better worth having 

than cent. per cent. when he stepped 
14 
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outside his habit to be punctual to succour 
his poor fellow. The ideal Christian has 
‘“‘no abiding city here.’ He dwells, in 
a word, in perfect freedom, and _ habit, 
even good habit, is bondage. 

By the same strategy the devil also 
attacks the Church, and not always in 
vain. Our wonderful bodies have an effec- 
tive way of dealing with some parasites ; 
they build a wall of matter round them so 
that they cannot move and work their 
purposed ill. So are we encysted in our 
habits. We are like the farmer with the 
spell on him, a-circling round one tree 
whilst monstrous evil is being wrought 
that he could stop if he could be unbe- 
witched and take himself to saner conduct. 
We have settled down, to change the figure, 
to trench warfare; and we need to resume 
the war of movement. We have got into 
habits that prevent us from doing much 
harm to the devil in his evil work, and it 
is time to bestir ourselves and essay the 
unusual—which, I suppose, is but another 
way of putting Paul’s advice that we must 
be fools for Christ’s sake. Of course, we 
have good reasons for our present ways. 
We have chosen them in deference to a 
great name or a great tradition, or through 
reverence for the example of our fathers. 
Good habits they may be; but even a good 
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habit is bad if it hampers our attack upon 
the enemy or keeps us from a new and 
clamant duty. 

One other peril hides in good habits. 
We may be circling round a very fruitful 
tree and gathering most admirable apples; 
but we are poorer than we might be if 
thus we are kept by habit from other 
trees with finer fruit and fuller yield. ‘There 
was a plentiful fountain of the purest water 
hard by Jacob’s Well; but the Samaritans 
passed it by to draw their supply from the 
scanty yield of the well that was hallowed 
by a great name; and often they went 
short in the presence of plenty because 
habit was stronger than sense. And that 
is ever the peril of good habits: that our 
satisfaction with the good may keep us 
from the best. God hides in good habits! 
Yes, sometimes He does; but so does 
the devil. We need to make sure who 
hides in ours. | 


XXI 


ON SALVATION BY ESCHEWING 
“ PERADVENTURE < 


” ee 





WHEN Watkinson entered our carriage this 
morning he was smiling like the hilarious 
person who used to illustrate for us the 
exhilaration of the Skegness sands. ‘* You 
look jolly pleased with yourself this morn- 
ing,’ somebody remarked when he was 
comfortably settled in. ‘“‘ I am,” he said; 
**T am pleased to think how rapidly I am » 
sprinting along the road to heaven. I 
am miles ahead of any of you already, 
and I only got a move on this morning.” 
We looked the bewilderment we felt. ‘‘ You 
see, it’s this way,” he proceeded; ‘it’s 
a well-known fact that the right way to 
purify the soul is to mortify the body. 
If you don’t believe me, ask any Catholic. 
The more you thrash your body or make 
it uncomfortable the whiter your soul be- 
comes, and thus the nearer you get to 
heaven. That’s the principle. Make your 
flesh miserable, and you will rush to saint- 


hood. That’s what I’m doing. I’ve got 
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a new war-time vest on this morning, 
and never felt more uncomfortable in my 
life. Sandpaper would be silky in compari- 
son with it. Unless it gets easier during 
the day you'll find there’s a halo round my 
head to-night.” ‘‘It won’t be the only one,”’ 
said Parkinson, “for I’ve got a nail stick- 
ing up in my boot, and it will have refined 
me heaps before the day is done.’’ All of 
us managed to recollect some discomfort 
from which we professed to hope great 
things, and finally all turned to compas- 
sionate Whitaker, our Christian Scientist, 
for that it would be impossible to refine his 
soul by mortifying his body, since his body 
was an illusion and thus incapable of pain. 
We are a flippant crowd, I fear, on sunny 
mornings, and this was one. 

As I reflected on our talk on my way 
from the station to the site of my daily 
drudgery, I wondered what Dickinson would 
have thought of it. Dickinson suffers ago- 
nies from the belief that Rome is rapidly 
conquering the world, and that England, 
in particular, is almost on the eve of be- 
ing retaken. Sometimes I have wondered. 
whether he had any basis for his fears. 
T do not think he has, and to that conclusion 
our idle talk this morning has helped me. 
Evidently none of us average English busi- 
ness meh was in danger of being captured 
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by the Romish doctrine that it is possible 
to purge the soul by penance. We joked 
over the idea because it was so ridicu- 
lously absurd, and sane men are not cap- 
tured by the things at which they laugh. , 
I shall never flagellate my body in hope 
of spiritual good thereby, but I am a firm 
believer in the good that results from giving 
the whip to the mind. I believe in keeping 
the mind active, and, because I have one 
that inclines to being lazy—yjust like yours 
—I apply regular castigation. By stirring 
my mind to thinking I drive the devil 
out, for it is surely that person who is 
constantly seeking to make me allow my 
tastes to bias my thinking, and my personal 
preferences to keep me back from just 
conclusions, and, therefore, from right con- 
duct. The particular whip I use is The 
Nineteenth Century and After, which I 
read from cover to cover every month. . 
Usually I disagree with nearly all its con- 
tents, as I do with those of other journals 
I could name, but I hold to this because the 
ability of its writers in putting their case 
foe me to vigorous thought to justify 
my |}own positions. Some of the others 
cate move me to wrath, and it is to thought, 
not to anger, that I need encouragement. 
Sometimes I get more enrichment of mind 
than invitation to thinking, and for that I am 
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thankful; even as sometimes the anchor- 
ite must have been more grateful for the 
warmth of his hair shirt than for its morti- 
fying roughness. Sometimes, again, it stirs 
me to thought by suggestion rather than 
by rousing contradiction. Nothing but good 
does it bring my way. 

In a recent number, in a powerful article 
by Prebendary Boyd, there came this story; 
of ‘“‘a poor woman who was dying in peace 
because she had never uttered the un- 
pardonable word. With great difficulty it 
was ascertained that this word of taboo 
and perdition was the harmless word ‘ per- 
adventure.’ She had read in the Bible, 
and laid deeply to heart, ‘If I say, Perad- 
venture the darkness shall cover me,’ but 
she had never said it, and her eonscience 
was at rest.”’ My first response to the story 
was a smile, which soon, however, faded 
away. Somewhere within me I heard an 
insistent voice, “It’s all right,” it said, 
‘‘laughing at that poor woman, but what 
better are you? Aren’t you constantly 
congratulating yourself that you are certain 
to get to heaven because you have never 


said ‘Peradventure’? At any rate, you 


fancy that your abstinence from a host 
of forbidden things is helping you there. 
You are just as deluded as she was. You 
think yourself very virtuous just because 
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certain evils are absent from your life ; 
but absence of evil is not virtue. Just put 
that review down and think it out!” I 
have learned not to neglect this particular 
voice, and I did as I was bidden. I am 
thankful that I did, and if I can make you 
think as I thought you will be grateful 
too. 

Perhaps I can get at what I have to say 
best by reporting an incident that has 
happened since. One of our Church mem- 
bers, Tomlin by name, belongs to some 
society whose members profess to have 
attained perfection. Mr. Hanson says he 
reminds him of a certain north country- 
man who was once praying for some peni- 
tent, and did it in this wise: ‘‘ Lord, bless 
him! Lord, save him! Lord, sanctify 
him ! Lord, make him like me and Brother 
Jones!’ He is of that type; in that he 
holds himself up as our example. He is an 
engineer by trade, and in his shop are some 
girl munitioneers, one of whom belongs to 
my class. “I suppose the men help you 
with the heavy work?” I queried of her 
one day. ‘Some of them will,’ she said, 
“but Mr. Tomlin won’t. If any of us asks 
him to help us he says, ‘Do it yourself. 
You’re paid to do it.’’’? Since she told me 
that I have heard him declare to an open- 
air meeting that since a certain day he had 
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lived without sin. He actually asserted, 
‘“*T am living as Jesus Christ lived.”’ Once 
IT should have classed the man amongst 
the hypocrites, but I do not now. The 
trouble with Tomlin, who was once an 
exceedingly drunken and foul-mouthed man, 
is that he is altogether in the grip of 
the delusion that he will get to heaven 
because he has never said ‘‘ Peradventure”’ ; 
he believes that absence of evil is virtue, 
and that holiness means nothing more than 
abstinence from the sins that he once 
cherished. Once Dr. Andrew Bonar met 
one of Tomlin’s school, a lady, who told 
him that she had not committed any sin 
for many years. ‘“‘ No doubt you feel very 
proud of it,” he remarked. ‘“ That I do,” 
she answered. It is this pride that makes 
_ Tomlin and his fellow-Pharisees so ob- 
noxious, and, but for Prebendary Boyd and 


his story, | was in danger of joining their 


company, for beyond all doubt I was as 
proud of my lack of bad habits as I used to 
be of my good ones. 

Tomlin, of course, deserves to be put in 
the pillory, but the delusion at the back of 


his detestable pride is broadcast amongst 


us—that we are as good as is required 
when we never do anything wrong. Sin, 
in the working definition of most people, 
means breaking the law of God. The or- 
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dinary man would perhaps define sin by 
giving a list of sins. He would say, “Sin 
is theft, murder, drunkenness, adultery and 
such acts”; sins of the flesh in the main, 
and offences against life and property for 
the rest. Sin is the committal of forbidden 


things. JI suppose we owe this idea to the | 


fact that most of our thinking on religious 
matters since the Reformation has _ been 
inspired by the great idea of the Kingship 
of Christ. Kings and codes of law are 
inseparably comnected in thought, and from 
the analogy of earthly law, which chiefly 
forbids certain conduct, and is_ satisfied 
when it is not broken, we have chiefly 
thought of sin as the transgression of the 
Divine law. Naturally, when sin is so de- 
fined folk tend to become satisfied when 
they have ceased to transgress, and proud 
when they consider how superior they are 
to their law-breaking neighbours. Another 


» familiar word helps their too-ready satis- 


faction. We speak habitually, as does the 
Authorised Version, of a man who is de- 
livered from his habit of transgression as 
a “saved”? man. He is saved when he 
ceases doing evil. What wonder, then, that 
so many, thinking that sin is only trans- 
gression, and that deliverance from it is 
salvation, rest just there! It is all error. 
The law of God is written in no code, long 
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or short; the New Testament knows no 
“saved” men, only “such as are being 
saved.” You are not saved from sin till 
you are free from it, and you are not free 
from it until you are all you ought to be. 
You may be able, like the Young Ruler, 
to boast that you have never broken a 
Commandment; or, like Paul, that you 
are free from guilt as to the whole written 
law, and yet have ample cause to grovel on 
the ground confessing yourself a miserable 
offender. 

In these islands we are nearly all brought 
up on negations. ‘“‘ Go and see what Baby’s 
doing, and tell him he mustn’t,”’ still sum- 
marises the moral teaching in most homes, 
and denunciation of sins is the staple of 
too much of our preaching and teaching. 
It is necessary, of course. Human nature 
requires a deal of weeding, but the danger 
of always dwelling upon the necessity of 
avoiding evil is that it fixes the gaze in the 
wrong direction and gives you a wrong 
standard. You are not perfect when you 
are utterly unlike the devil, but when you 
are utterly like Christ. True goodness is a 
positive thing. If absence of weeds, some- — 
body has said, is the mark of true culti- 
vation, the Sahara is the best cultivated 
plot of ground on earth; actually it is a 
desert. And nothing better than a desert 
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is a life which is only free from evil; it 
ought to be filled with blooming virtues 
and every kind of beauty. 

It is just on this matter of sin that the 
teaching of Christ was most revolutionary. 
Never once did He deal in negations. He 
broke so totally with the past that men 
have not yet realised how revolutionary His 
teaching was. Never once did He draw 
attention to an evil thing and say, “ You 
must avoid this.”” With heavenly wisdom 
He avoided the danger of pointing the 
attention to evil. To draw attention to 
evil is always dangerous, so seductive is 
its appeal. Always He dealt in positives, 
and directed the attention to excellences to 
be cultivated. Very little had He to say 
about sin, directly ; but His whole attitude 
to it is at the poles from that of the ancient 
preachers ; in fact, it is only by destroying 
the major part of His conception of sin that 
you can express His doctrine in Judaic 
terms at all. The Old Testament people, 
and their disciples, thought of God as King 
and Lawgiver, and of sin as something that 
could be adjudged in a law court by com- 
parison of the conduct in question with a 
written code. You never find anything 
approaching that idea in Christ, though you 
may in Paul. Christ’s teaching about God 
is that He is our Father; and by so doing 
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He brings religion out of the courts and 
reveals sin as a lack of filial obedience and 
fraternal love, rather than as a breach of 
some code of law. The standard He sets 
us is always that of the perfect life of the 
Heavenly Father. .To become like Him is 
our duty; and sin is coming short of that 
perfection, it is missing the mark. Christ 
gives you a height to reach, not a depth 
toavoid. You may put it in another way, and 
say that, since Jesus is God made mani- 
fest, sin is deviation from the perfect stan- 
dard of character and conduct we see in 
Him. All evil must be shunned ; but success 
in that is not holiness, as the Tomlins think. 
We are only sinless when we not only shun 
the abyss, but have climbed to the heights, 
and have attained to ‘“‘ the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ’ ; when we 
are not only free from transgression, but 
are so transformed in nature that all our 
wishes are Christ-like, all our thoughts are 
holy, all our acts are good. Short of that 
perfection we are sinful; and, so long as 
sin abides, we are far from that holiness 
without which no man shall see the Lord. 
Certainly that happiness will fail us if our > 
only claim to it is that we have eschewed 
forbidden words and evil deeds. 


XXII 
ON THE COLOUR OF THE GOSPEL 


WHEN I have time I intend making some 
small investigation in the matter of the 
Scottish clans, with a view to discovering 
whether the family of Black has any 
connection with the great clan MacGregor. 
My knowledge of the MacGregors is small, 
being almost confined to a very intimate 
acquaintance with ‘“‘ Wee MacGreegor ”’ ; but, 
from my study of his engaging personality, 
I conclude them to be a race with a passionate 
hunger for information. ‘‘ Whit wey, paw?” 
is seldom off his lips. This makes me sus- 
pect the Blacks to be a branch of the Mac- 
Gregors, for our third minister, who bears the 
first surname, is just like that. In private life 
most of his remarks need after them the 
mark of interrogation. Sometimes he pays 
me a visit, and when he has gone I am left 
feeling very much as I fancy Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sponge felt after he had gone through 
his ritual of wrapping it in a towel and then 
stamping upon it to drive out all its moisture 


before he packed it in his bag: a little per- 
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formance I would have given much to have 
witnessed. Mr. Black was here yesterday, 
and squeezed me dry on the subject of 
present-day preachers as compared with 
those of my youth. I was incapable of 
thought when he: left, but since a good 
night’s sleep my mind has resumed work, 
and I have been reflecting upon my praise 
of modern preachers for the prominence 
they give to Jesus. Yesterday I praised 
without qualifications. I have some to add 
to-day. 

That Jesus is known to-day as He never 
was before is all to the good; but I am far 
from satisfied that our people know Him as He 
is to be known. Within the last six months 
we have heard three sermons which between 
them have covered the ground over which 
our preachers usually travel, and will give 
to me my texts. A month ago Mr. Balsall 
preached to us about the death of Christ. 
It was the usual type of sermon on that 
topic. For him, the Crucifixion is the central 
fact of the Gospel. ‘“‘ The Holy Spirit,” 
he declared, ‘inspired the writers of the 
Gospels to give almost as much space to | 
the events of the last week of Christ’s life as 
they do to all the rest, and thus His death 
is revealed to us as the most important 
fact about Him.” I could lay my finger, 
I suspect, upon the eminently orthodox 
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volume from which that sentence has been 
conveyed, with just a tiny verbal alteration ; 
but, orthodox though it may be, I gravely 


doubt its truth. It seems to me a pur- © 


blind vision that sees the Crucifixion as 
the central fact of the Gospel. No doubt, 
if you come to the New Testament with 
that idea already suggested to you, it 
seems confirmed by your reading, but the 
mind can be misled by a suggestion as 
readily as can the eye. I tried a little 
experiment in suggestion the other day upon 
a friend who was amongst my books. “It 
is curious,’ I said, ‘‘ how publishers stick 
to certain colours for their bindings. I was 
wondering, some time ago, as to which was 
their favourite colour. What would you 
say, looking at these books—red ?”’ ‘“‘ Yes,” 
he said, ‘‘ decidedly red.” As a matter of 
fact, the blues predominate by nearly two 
to one, but, red being suggested to his mind, 
the red books filled his eye. He was with- 
held from a true judgment because he 
scanned my shelves with a wrong suggestion 
before his mind. Had I said nothing to pre- 
judice him, he would probably have judged. 
correctly. In some such way as I misled 
‘my friend I venture to think the mass of 
of modern theology, and especially that 
with its roots in the Puritan thinking, has 
misled the readers of the Gospels. They 
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see the red of the Cross as the ruling colour, 
whereas the blue of the Resurrection dawn 
is dominant. The death is emphasised to 
impress its reality; but the fact that He 
was not able to be holden by death, that 
He lives, is the central fact. It was thus 
that Paul saw; yet we hear many sermons 
on the Christ who died for one upon the 
Christ who lives. Fox rebuked the Puri- 
tans for being content with a dead Christ ; 
and, though our preachers would repudiate 
the idea that so are they, that is the im- 
pression they often give—that He belongs 
to the past, and that His value to men is to 
be found in what He did. 

The impression a stranger to Christian 
teaching would gather from the discourses 
of our older preachers would be that they 
were speaking of One who was dead and 
His work completed. Our younger men 
would also, I think, move him to a similar 
conclusion. He would probably conclude 
that their speech concerned another person 
of the same name; for, whereas our older 
preachers never forget the Divinity of Jesus, 
the younger men never forget His humanity. , 
It is the Jesus of History they depict to us 
in all His glamour and beauty. Very lovely 
and worshipful do they picture Him, as 
did Mr. Black last Sunday morning; but 
it is with past tenses they speak of Him. 

15 
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You need to journey back in history for 
nineteen centuries to find Him, and when — 
you find Him you find the perfect man, the 
peerless example. Just at present that is 
the ruling note in the proclamation of 
Jesus, due, I suppose, to the influence of 
Dr. Glover’s beautiful book; but it has 
been a frequent note since the days of Hece 
Homo and What would Jesus do? When 
Jesus is not a God who died, He is gener- 
ally portrayed to us as a man who once 
lived. 

Round about Easter Day we hear of 
Him from another point of view. We hear 
of Him as alive in glory, seated at God’s 
right hand, and there exercising a prevailing 
ministry of intercession for us. It was so 
we heard of Him last Easter Day. Frequent, 
also, in these days has been the exhorta- 
tion to look for His coming back to earth. 
The Jesus of these preachers is a distant 
Jesus, absent from the earth He once 
blessed with His presence. Many of our 
hymns contribute to this conception. 

It is thus that we usually hear of Him. 
Toilfully we do our best to join the diverse 
views together; but, whether alone or 
blended, they do us the disservice of driv- 
ing Him far away, either into the distance 
of a past age or into the distance of space. 
To see Him we need to take the advice of 
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a popular hymn and “‘ Look away to Jesus ! ”” 
Sometimes, again, we are spurred to good- 
ness by both hymn and word, by the hope 
of seeing Him in heaven, if we have qualli- 
fied ourselves for that realm of bliss. Our 
preachers mostly give us a distant Jesus, 
and in so doing they depart from the faith 
of the New Testament; for, unless I am 
myself blind to facts, the Jesus of the faith 
of those Scriptures is more truly present in 
His world to-day than even in the days of 
His flesh. The little boy who said “‘ He lives 
in our alley now”? was truer in his Chris- 
tology than many of our preachers and 
most of our Easter hymnologists. 

I have been re-reading the Gospel of 
St. John, and in the wonderful records 
of our Lord’s last discourses to His disciples 
I read that He told them that His dying 
was to be for their benefit. Of course it 


was, say the theologians, and they tell us 


how. I looked in vain for their reasons from 
the lips of Christ Himself. The disciples 
were sadly disconcerted at the news that 
_ their Master was to die, and He tries to 
solace them with these remarkable words : 
‘‘T am coming to you.” It is a strange 
assertion indeed. What is death but a 
going-away ? ‘‘ Our friend has gone,’”’ we 
say. It was so that the disciples thought 
when Jesus had died. As we find from the 
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Emmaus story, they could only speak of 
Him in past tenses. But Christ’s assertion 
contradicts all such thoughts. He says, 
‘“‘T am going to die; but My death does not 
mean My departure from you, but My 
coming to you.” Was He not with them 
then? Undoubtedly ; near even to Judas, 
near even as your friends to you. Not 
an inch of distance separated His body from 
the beloved disciple leaning on His. breast. 
Yet He spoke truly in saying that He 
died to come to them. For years He had 
accepted the limitations of humanity, one 
of which prevents us from being in more 
than one place at once. A man can be here, 
but he cannot be there as well. And what 
Jesus had in mind when He spoke that 
word was just this—that in passing through 
the gates of Death He was going to rid 
Himself of the cramping limitations of our 
nature. His death was a going back to 
God, of whom you cannot say He is here or 
there, because He is everywhere. I look across 
at my wife, who is mending things at the 
other side of the fire where I sit writing 
these words. I am near to her. I get up 
and kiss her—I am nearer. But. suppose 
I could shake off my wearying stones of 
matter, and in my spiritual person go to 
her and melt myself into her, so that her 
life and mine blended together like two: 
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flames that have been joined! She would 
look at my empty chair. ‘“‘ He has gone,” 
she would say; but I should have come ; 
I should be nearer to her than when we 
were in close embrace. Even so Jesus 
declared that His death would be a benefit 
to His disciples. It meant that, going to 
God, He would come nearer to every one 
of them, to dwell within their hearts. He 
was near to them then, in space, but 
at a distance which varied. Through the 
liberating gates of Death He was coming 
nearer, ‘‘ nearer to them than breathing.”’ 
His death meant His going-away, in the 
sense that His bodily presence would no 
longer be visible, but they would still have 
His presence with them, within them; and 
with their spiritual senses they would know 
Him there and be revivified by His presence. 
‘* A little while longer, and the world will 
see Me no more; but you will see Me, be- 
cause I am living, and you will be living, 
too.”? He died to come near to His disciples, 
wherever they might be. 

Did He come to them? At first they 
felt no such reality. When they knew Him 


dead they relegated Him to the past and — 


mourned His loss. Zhen they knew Him 
to be alive, and gradually they thought 
out the meaning of His words, until at 
last there came the day when their faith 
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awoke, the gates of their hearts were opened, 
and in there came “‘ the Spirit of Jesus, which 
is Jesus.””> Why did he come to them? 
Because it was expedient for them ; because 
they needed Him to give them power, to 
give them life, and more life as their need 
of it grew greater. He died to ransom 
men, the theologians say, and straight begin 
to think of rates and prices, and to talk of 
bargains made with God or devil; but do 
I not ransom a man when I free him from 
slavery ? If I can put myself within him, 
so that with my power and skill he can 
free himself from thrall, do I not ransom 
him? Most surely, and more effectively 
‘than if I purchase him. The man I free 
like that is freed a richer, stronger, better 
man than ever he was before; he is a new 
man; and how wonderfully new is the man 
in whom the Lord Christ. dwells ! 

You talk to me of a Christ who once 
lived, and once did something for me; a 
wonderful historical figure who finished a 
work when His breath departed! No more 
than Luke do I know that Christ ; no more 
than Paul do I know that figure of flesh. 
The Christ I know is He who dwells within 
me, who began a work in Syria He is 
pursuing now in many a heart and mine. 
You tell me, you preachers, of a distant 
Lord, One working yonder for my good! 
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I know Him not. The Lord I know is 
here, and working here now. You tell 
me of a Lord whom it will be glory for me 
to meet some far-off future day! I thank 
you for nothing. You promise me as future 
what I have just now, for we have met long 
since. There is no past, or future, or 
distance, or even nearness, about the Lord 
I know, that Paul knew; all is a glorious 
presence, a wondrous ‘oneness. He is no 
reward, the crowning joy of a future heaven, 
a gift to those made perfect, but One who 
loves to come to poor, imperfect men to 
help to make them perfect, and make their 
earth a heaven. That is the Lord I know 
by experience, the veritable Christ of the 
Apostolic faith. Suppose, my brethren of 
the pulpit, you scrap your heresies about 
the dead or distant Christ and tell us of | 
the immanent Christ—-would you not have 
the Gospel that our age, that every age, 
most needs ? 

Sometimes we sing “‘I should like to 
have been with them then.” It is a silly 
and thoughtless wish, natural though it 
be. A greater boon is ours. We are in- 
finitely better off than even the Twelve 
before they let Him come to them; or, 
rather, we can be richer, for in place of a 
Jesus there we can have a Jesus here, within 
our hearts. Is He just there ? 


yy XXII 
ON THE SINFULNESS OF BEING 
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A SCRIBE 


My daily paper informs me that Mr. R. G. 
Knowles has been saying farewell to the 
English audiences he has been amusing for 


(years. It is not the sort of fact a religious 


WV 
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writer is in the habit of regarding, and it 
is only mentioned here because his name 
recalls to my memory the book of recollec- 
tions he penned some years ago, in which 
he told a little story of his mother. He 
had returned home after journeyings in 
all regions of the earth, and with careful 
accuracy he told her of the strange things 
he had seen. Not a word of it would she 
believe. He told her of places whose names 
she had never heard, of peoples never be- 
fore mentioned in her hearing ; and roundly 
she denied that either existed. What she had 
never heard of must be false. Somewhat 
chagrined at her disbelief of his actual 
experiences, he mischievously tried his hand 
at romancing, and declared that, when steam- 


ing up the Red Sea, We saw them fishing up 
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some of the cannons and cannon-balls that 
had been engulfed with the hapless army of 
Pharaoh. ‘‘ Now you're telling the truth,” 
she said; “I’ve read of the Red Sea in 
the Bible.”’” I do not think Mr. Knowles 
was drawing the long-bow in that story. 
I know other old ladies—of both sexes, as 
Mr. Mark Guy Pearse would say—who are 
capable of precisely the same judgments. 
It is one of the commonest foibles of our 
human nature to give credit to almost any 
fiction about the known, but to deny all 
credence to the previously unknown. Our 
good ancestors swallowed any travellers’ 
tales about Africa, as that there were 
tribes of Amazons there and fearful folk 
with eyes within their breasts. They had 
heard of Africa ; but they steadfastly laughed 
Columbus and his mates to scorn when they 
testified of a New World and spoke the truth 
about it. I have readers of the same kind. 
One of them wrote some weeks ago gravely 
denying that something I had seen in the 
Gospel was really there; “‘for, to a poor 
man who has read all through the Bible 
several times this assertion comes as a new 
idea.”” Thus many of us argue: ‘I have 
never heard of this before; therefore it is 
most certainly false.’’ It is this attitude of 
mind that always clogs the wheels of pro- 
gress, that slays the prophets, claps our 
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Galileos in chains, sends a Giordano Bruno 
to “the worlds he so wickedly feigned,” 
and stones our Wesleys. It was thus that 
the Son of God was hounded to death. The 
Scribes had not the humility of my anony- 
mous correspondent; they would never 
have described themselves as ‘‘ poor’’ men ; 
but they did the Christ to death because 
His view of the mind and purpose of God 
was new to them, though they had read all 
through their Scriptures. 

It is one of the sorest troubles of the Church 
to-day that its ranks include so many 
Scribes, who continue in the ways of their 
predecessors and spend energy (that should 
be used in hastening the Kingdom of God) 
in opposing such as differ from them in 
their views. A Scribe is always a detri- 
mental, because his premises are always 
false. First of all, he propounds, as a 
sure and certain fact, that all that God has 
got to say to men He has already said. The 
Jewish Scribe declared that God completed 
His communications to men when the Old 
Testament was finished; the Scribe of 
the Christian pattern pushes the date fur- 
ther on, and states that God’s words to 
men were ended when the author of the 
Apocalypse laid down his stylus. The Scrip- 
tures are a deposit of truth from which 
nothing must be taken away, and to which 
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nothing can ever be added. The Scribe 
denies the abiding inspiration of the Spirit 
in men. His next error is equally disas- 
trous to all hope of progress, in that he 
declares that the only possible meaning 
of the Scriptures is the one that he and his 
fellows gather from them. Though he de- 
nies that the Spirit has inspired men to any 
new knowledge of God since the date he 
knows so well, he recognises that He has 
since exercised His ministry of interpreta- 
tion. For some years the Spirit guided 
the thoughts of men in their attempts to 
understand the Eternal Word; but the 
Scribe always knows the date when He 
finished that task. The Calvinistic Scribe 
knows that the goal of a perfect under- 
standing of the Scriptures was reached when 
John Calvin completed his ponderous In- 
stitutes; the Methodist Scribe is no less 
certain that He was active until Jobe 
Wesley breathed his last. 

It must be perfectly delightful to have 
the conviction that you know everything 
knowable, and thus the self-satisfaction of 
the Scribe produces no surprise. Believing, 
as he does, that whatever he does not know > 
is false, he cannot do other than oppose 
by pen and word those who discern new 
things, or in any way diverge from the 
standards he has so carefully memorised. 
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The Scribe is always intelligible; but he 
is always the object of the pity and laughter — 
of wise men. Enough is said about him 
when you quote St. Paul, that “If any one 
thinketh that he knoweth anything, he 
knoweth it not yet as he ought to know it.” 
With that contemptuous gesture the great 
Apostle sweeps away all Popes and Scribes of 
every sizeand every colour. Yet they abide. 
We have sundry specimens in these parts. 
One of our flock declares that all our shep- 
herds are false shepherds because their 
language differs from that of long years 
ago. Of another type is Brother Hender- 
son, who flagellated the preacher in the 
vestry the other Sunday because he had 
applied some of the Gospel principles to 
the matter of the duty of an employer to 
his workpeople. ‘‘ You stick to the Gospel,” 
he shouted, “‘ and don’t fetch your Social- 
ism here. There’s nothing about wages 
in the Bible.”” We have others of different 
kinds ; but all of them are in some way in 
bondage to the sound and letter of the 
Gospel, and object to its retranslation or 
the working out of its great principles. 

They had folk just like that in the Thes- 
salonian Church, who objected to the pro- 
phets because they were thinkers rather 
than parrots, because they sometimes de- 
veloped a thought to its fulness rather 
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a mosaic of well-known phrases they were 
content. The joy of recognition of the 
familiar was sufficient for them; they ob- 
jected to be made to think. Sometimes, 
no doubt, the prophet was too ingenious, 
and landed himself into heresy ; but whether 
the prophets spoke truth or error, the 
Thessalonians objected to them, and Paul 
has to apply himself to correct their folly. 
He charges the “members straitly to 
“quench not the Spirit,’ and to ‘ despise 
not prophesyings,’ though to these pre- 
cepts he adds a command to employ a 
wise discrimination. ‘Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good; abstain from 
every evil form.’ Similarly he laid down 
as one of the regulations at Corinth that 
not more than two or three prophets were 
to speak in one meeting, and when they 
had done so, the rest of the Church, probably 
by means of informal discussion, was to 
pass judgment on the teaching which had 
been given. Prophecy was thus restrained 
from extravagance by having to satisfy 
the common sense of the Christian commu- . 
nity, which found its norm of judgment in 
what Paul deseribed as ‘the analogy of 
the faith,’ ¢.e. the conformity of the new 
message with the general trend of Christian 
belief.”’ Paul was evidently no Scribe. It 
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was impossible for him to say, ‘“‘ This is 
new, and therefore false.” He would have 
agreed to the full with the statement of 
John Robinson, the minister of the Pil- 
grim Fathers: ‘‘God has yet more light 
to break forth out of his Word.” He does 
not seek to close the mouths of those who 
proclaim that which sounds new; as is the 
aim of some of our Scribes to-day. To stop 
the mouths of those who prophesy may be 
a sin against the Spirit. The right thing 
to do is to listen to all, and accept and 
believe all that is found to spring from the 
principles of the faith, or to be a legitimate 
deduction from its doctrines. He believes 
the Spirit is in the Church to lead it on 
the path of progress, and recognises that 
progress means the discovery of new things 
and the correction of old mistakes. 

All this is very much to the point to-day. 
Religious thought is in movement. There 
has come to us the apprehension of the 
fact of the immanence of God. The old 
idea of a distant God who finished a work 
and gave a final revelation, and then re- 
tired to rest, has vanished before our 
realisation that He is everywhere in His 
universe and everywhere actively present. 
A few years ago this was a new theology, 
and the subject of much scribal opposition ; 
but, new though it was, it has been estab- 
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lished as true because it is in harmony 
with the analogy of the faith; as, for 
instance, with our Lord’s own assertion of 
the persisting activity of God, and with 
Paul’s declaration that ‘‘in Him we live 
and move and have our being.” The fact 
of God’s immanence is established; and 
in its light many of the accepted doc- 
trines of the Church which depended solely 
upon the idea of His transcendence have 
had to be rethought and restated. There 
has been an unsettlement of thought ; and 
that is always an excellent thing, if it is 
leading to a truer settlement upon more 
secure foundations. We have had wide 
divergences of opinion, whereat the Scribes 
have prated loudly of down-grade tenden- 
cies and foretold decay; the fact being 
that the variety of opinion has been a testi- 
mony to the presence of a true vitality on 
the Church. Always where there is life 
there is movement and development; it 
is when growth ceases that decay has begun. 
The growth of a true thought is never 
finished ; it spreads, like the branches and 
twigs of a tree, in all directions, and ever - 
conquers new realms; and to seek to stop 
all such progress is to repeat the folly of 
the Scribes, who quenched the free thought 
of the prophets who had wrought such 
good for Jewry, and made of their religion 
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the lifeless petrifaction it became. There are 
communities in these islands where there is 
perfect agreement amongst all their members 
as to their faith, and not in one of them is 
there a spark of life. The only Church which 
has the promise of survival is one which has 
learned, like Paul, the eternal and abiding 
nature of truth, but is equally certain that 
man’s apprehension of it is progressive, and 
has therefore room and ear for such as 
bring forth out of their treasury things that © 
are new. When the new things prove also 
to be old things, in analogy with the faith, 
they merit acceptance—it is a sin not to 
accept them; for only so can the Spirit 
lead the Church to the possession of that 
All-truth to which He is given to be our 
Guide. There must always be movement 
in Christianity if it is to retain its life, and 
it has no greater foes than its Scribes, who 
seek to quench the workings of the Spirit 
in its prophets. The Spirit is everywhere 
present, save m stubborn hearts and wills, 
and wherever He is present there is progress. 
“Along lines of ordered progress,’ says 
Professor Humphreys, whom I have quoted 
above, “‘the Holy Spirit, whilst. preserving 
the original treasure, mints it afresh for 
each succeeding generation, so that the 
Truth is old, lke the sun, and yet new, 
like the light.” 
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A word have I, also, for the sons of ike ne, 
prophets; to wit, that before they put 
before us new statements of the truth, 
they should remember the words of Cromwell 
to the Westminster divines: ‘‘ Consider, 
gentlemen, that you may be wrong.” Do 
not put the drag upon the wheels of your 
active minds; but, before you give your 
thoughts to the world, test them to discover 
whether they agree with the analogy of 
the faith. If your new discovery is in 
harmony with the eternal standards, accept 
it and declare it, whoever may shout to 
you, Shut up”: if it fails to justify its 
truth, be silent. Naturally, the older folk 
who have passed their days of mental 
activity will incline to resent restatements 
of the faith and new developments. Jesus 
knew these people, and referred to them with 
sympathy and understanding. His words 
counsel us to toleration of the lovers of the 
old wine, if we be lovers of the new; but 
what the older people have the right to 
ask, that must they give. Something of 
this mutual charity we need amongst us 
now—but let Dr. Bruce provide my closing - 
words. ‘‘ There are always too many in the 
world who are annoyed because things will 
not remain stationary, and because new 
ways and new men are ever rising up to 
take the place of the old. Not less rare, on 
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the other hand, is Christ’s charity among 
the advocates of progress. Those who affect 
freedom despise the stricter sort as fana- 
tics and bigots, and drive on changes with- 
out regard to their scruples, and without 
any appreciation of the excellent qualities 
of the ‘old wine.’ When will young men 
and old men, liberals and conservatives, 
broad Christians and narrow, learn to bear 
with one another; yea, to recognise each 
in the other the necessary complement of 
his own one-sidedness ? ” 


XXIV 


ON THE NEEDLESSNESS OF 
TRAVELLING TO SYRIA G 


WE were once honoured with one of the 
meetings for the Public Examination of 
Candidates for Ordination. I forget how 
many young men gave their testimony, but 
every one stated that he did not know the 
time when he had begun to love and serve 
God, because, like Samuel, he had been 
taught to do so from his birth. One of 
our worthies lifted up his voice in the porch 
as we were leaving and declared, ‘“‘ Now you 
know why Methodism is going to the dogs. 
There isn’t a converted man among them.” 
Because their experience of God varied from 
his, he denied that they had any saving 
knowledge at all. The ignorance of a man 
capable of such a judgment is, of course, 
pitiable, but he is not a rare type of person. 
Most of us incline to make our own experience 
the standard by which we judge the spirit- 
ual state of others, even as we estimate 
a man’s folly or wisdom by his disagreement 


or agreement with our own conclusions. A 
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fool we define as an individual who does not 
think as we do, and we have grave doubts of 
any person being in a state of spiritual 
health unless his inward experience moves 
parallel to our own. This is innocent 
enough so long as we cherish the delusions 
within our own minds, but we become 
exceedingly dangerous to the community 
when we begin to proclaim as a verity 
that unless everybody thinks as we do 
they are mad, or that unless the work of 
grace proceeds along the same lines in every 
heart it is not in process at all. No wise 
person does so dogmatise. He has come 
to realise that men are _ individualities, 
and as such must differ. He has learned 
from experience that no two men think 
alike who think at all. He knows that, 
if ever he finds two men whose opinions 
exactly agree, only one is a voice and the 
other an echo, if both are not echoes of 
some other voice. No two men occupy 
the same view-point, and hence no two men 
see the facts of life alike. It is the same 
with the work of grace within the soul; 
men differ, and as they vary so do they 
need a diverse treatment. You can lay 
down a formula for the manufacture _ of 
sulphuric acid from pyrites, but you can 
never give a certain formula for making 
saints. Unfortunately this is just what — 
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has been too often attempted, and the harm 
that has been wrought by dogmatists who 
have declared just how the grace of God must 
work is past exaggeration. Many are the 
seeking souls that have thus been driven from 
God ; many are they who have not responded 
to the workings of the Spirit within them 
because He has not wrought to the 
expected plan, and has thus been unrecog- 
nised; and many are the souls that have been 
maimed and crippled by the attempt to force 
their experience into a standardised form. 

I am moved to these reflections by an 
incident in our worship last Sunday ; but, 
before I tell of that, I have another memory 
to place on record. In my youthful days 
I possessed a friend whose reputation as 
a botanist was European. He had special- 
ised in the study of a certain genus of plants, 
and knew everything about its species that 
was knowable. In his dry herbarium every 
known plant of that class was_ repre- 
sented, and many had been the journeys 
he had taken and enormous the coin he 
had expended to make it perfect. One 
day he told me the strange story of the- 
manner in which his collection was at last 
completed. For years it had lacked a 
specimen of a rare species that was only 
known to grow in Syria. For years he 
sought for it. Twice he journeyed to the 
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Holy Land to seek it in its haunts; he 
had commissioned collectors to search for 
it. Hundreds of pounds did he spend to 
procure the plant he so desired, but neither 
to his eyes nor to those of his proxies did 
it reveal itself. He had almost lost hope 
of ever putting the top-stone on his labour 
when, one memorable day, as he was going 
to a weekly appointment along a railway 
siding, the very plant so long and so labo- 
riously sought assailed his sight, growing 
in the ballast by the rails. Some bale of 
oriental merchandise, beyond all doubt, 
had brought its seed from far-off Syria, 
and there itwas. Perhaps it had been grow- 
ing there down all those years he had been 
searching for it in far-distant places. Any- 
how, there it was, at home, just where he 
least expected it, just where he never 
dreamed of seeking for it. ‘‘ And,’ he 
said, “‘do you know? The very week 
before I found it I had written to Pro- 
fessor Henslow and told him that it never 
grew outside of Syria. If I hadn’t been 
so sure it was not here I might have found 
it years ago. What a lesson! I am too 
old to benefit by it now, but don’t you for- 
get it, Robert ; it ought to serve you well.” 
It has served me well; and ever since I 
have had an open eye ready to discern the 
unexpected, and I have ever since possessed 
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a mind that is inclined to be intolerant of 
dogmatists. Whenever I hear a man declar- 
ing that a certain plant is only to be found 
in Syria, and I must go there if I want to 
find it —men say this in many different words 
—I always recall my old didactic friend’s 
experience, and in the quietness within 
I make demur. More than once I have 
found that very plant beside the wayside 
where I tread. It is always a mistake to. 
go your way confident that certain things 
will not reward your eyes or charm your other 
senses. You can make your life void of 
pleasant sensations, even as it is possible 
to sometimes free yourself from pain, by 
suggesting to yourself the impossibility of 
any such experience; and equally are you 
liable to be impoverished by allowing the 
suggestions of another to put blinders on 
you. 

Last Sunday—this is the incident that 
has provoked this paper—the preacher set 
us to singing that familiar hymn of Charles 
Wesley’s in which he asserts that the com- 
fortable voice of God is ‘‘ Never in the whirl- 
wind found, or where earthquakes rock. 
the place.” In his prayer he included *“ the 
fire,’ and declared that only as a whisper 
in the stillness could the voice of God be 
heard. If there were a crisp word to ex- 
press dissent as “Amen” serves for assent 
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I should have shocked the congregation by 
vociferating it, for the assertion is untrue. 
Elijah’s experience of God is not the only 
one possible to men. A greater than he 
had heard the voice of God in the fire. 
Job heard it speaking wonderful things in 
the whirlwind, and once it spoke very 
clamantly to all Israel when an earthquake 
’ swallowed up some erring folk before their 
eyes. Charles Wesley was one of God’s 
greatest gifts to His Church, but undoubtedly 
his memory failed him when he penned 
those lines. Whoever the singer or speaker 
may be who dares to state how God must 
work and speak, or how He never will, 
he will find me amongst the shouters. of 
denial. Especially do I deny the right of 
any man to take one soul’s experience of 
God and then assert that never does God 
speak or work in any other way. Neither 
your experience nor mine, nor Paul’s, nor 
even Elijah’s, is the standard for the race. 
We have had too much of this dogmatising 
about the ways of God and as to the sites 
where He reveals Himself, too much of 
this generalising from particular experiences. 
What you are not expecting you seldom 
experience ; and it may be that many a 
thousand folk have failed to recognise the voice 
of God when He has tried to speak to them 
as He did to Job and Moses in the storm and 
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in the fire, just because they have been 
deceived by the false assertion of the hymn 
that thus He never speaks. No man knows 


enough of God to lay down rules from which ., 


mm 


He never deviates. 22} p 
For some years now I have used a useful “/¢ 


reagent for the testing of the religious 
teaching that I hear or read, suggested to 
me by a brilliant Anglican. I ask the 
question, ‘‘ What sort of a God does this 
imply ?”’ It is an admirable test of doc- 
trine. Unless the idea of God the teaching 
necessitates is worthy, in line with the 
teaching of the Lord, the doctrine is un- 
worthy of acceptance. More than once since 
the war began I have heard sermons that 
implied a God of whom you could only 
speak in the terms of the Bulgar who said, 
‘* Yes, there is a God, and He is the Devil.”’ 
Often does the teaching of the pulpit imply 
a God of arbitrariness, and not of justice. 
Sometimes it implies a God capable of the 
iniquity of favouritism. All such teachings 
I discard into the limbo of the heresies ; 
they fizz when the acid is applied, and are 


thus made manifest as base, not truly . 


gold. My test is a wonderful method of 
discerning truth, and when I apply it to 
the teaching of the men who claim to know 
the plan of salvation I find that it implies 
a God in whom I cannot believe, a God 
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whose wisdom is so puny that it can only 
suggest to Him one way of dealing with 
His infinitely diverse children, a God with 
the intelligence of a Charity Organisation 
Society, with its rule-of-thumb methods. 
There is, of course, no such God. The 
only God there is is infinite in wisdom, 
and, therefore, has an infinite resource in 
dealing with the soul needs of His children. 
Such is the God revealed in history, who 
spoke to His ancient servants in divers 
ways, and drew each of the saints to Him 
by a different path, according to their 
temperament. In vain do you study the 
history of the saints to find a formula to 
fit them all ; the only thing you find common 
is the fact that they turned to God, and thus 
at last they found Him, or were found by 
Him. The only (plan of sa salvation I can 
find within the Stare 1S siete it is need- 
ful for a man to choose to live to God; 
and in that act of choice penitence and 
faith both find inclusion, repentance being 
the changing of the mind and faith the 
glad acceptance of the better thing the 
mind has glimpsed. Beyond that I find 
a variety of experience that varies for 
almost every individual. That is a fact 
which the Church has too much ignored. 
We have tended to dwell upon some one 
form of experience of God as essential, 
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with the result that we have only gathered 
into the fold of the Church people of the 
temperaments capable of such an experience, 
and repelled all others. 

Long ago I read the statement that it 
was always possible to tell a churchgoer, 
and especially a Nonconformist, by his face, 
the face being an index to temperament. 
Once I determined to test the truth of the 
saying, and, being on holiday with a friend, 
we stood hard by a church upon the prom- 
enade and tried to decide as to whether 
the passers were going to church or other- 
wise. There was no other church in the 
vicinity to which they could be going if 
they passed us by; and there, for a quarter 
of an hour, we stood and guessed, and, 
though we were sometimes wrong about the 
women, we were never wrong about the 
men. We knew the church face. I fancy 
that other persons acquainted with the 
types of face within our congregations would 
have a like success; and, if it be so, there 
is implicit in the fact a condemnation of 
the Churches and an accusation of failure, 
in that we have not won folk of every. 
varying temperament and every type of 
mind. 

By dogmatising as to how men must 
think and what they must experience before 
we can accept them as brethren we have 
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created a coterie rather than a Church, a 
society of people of a few types rather than 
a great community with room for men 
and women of every possible experience 
of God. 

In her preface to Amiel’s Journal Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward remarks: “* The age of the 
dogmatist is passing. The force of things 
is against the certain people.” We have 
come to know, as Professor Elmslie says, 
that ‘‘ Final statements can be made only 
with regard to the conceptions of the 
abstract sciences, such as mathematics, or 
to the judgments we can sometimes pass 
on lost causes.” Certainly no man _ has 
any warrant for final declarations, either 
in affirmation or denial, as to the how and 
the when and the where of the workings 
of God. There is no greater immorality 
than the statement of. uncertain things 
as true, and great has been the mis- 
chief done by such as have so misled 
the minds of men. Many a time has the 
Christ been unrecognised because He has 
not been expected thus or there. Men 
have. failed to see Him because their eyes 
have been closed to the wonder of His 
presence by the misleading statement that 
He was only to be found in some far Syria. 
They have failed to hear His voice in the 
fire and wind and earthquake because they 
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have been deceived by foolish generalisa- 
tions and not expected thus to hear Him. 
It is time we swept away from our speech 
all dogmatisms as to the ways of God, 
and recognised that the Infinite has an 
infinite resource in dealing with His various 
children. When we have so reformed our 
words and thinking we shall be on the road 
to repair our other error, and have room 
in the Church for all who are seeking the 
ends of God, no matter how they may 
vary from us in their emotional or mental 
response to Deity. At present a vast num- 
ber of veritably Christian people are out- 
side the Church because the Church un- 
churches them ; and quite our chiefest aim in 
coming days must be to so broaden our views 
and our borders that at last the Church 
and Christianity become commensurate, and 
none are found outside our ranks who seek 
the ends of Christ and thus do own Him 
Lord. 


oe 


XXV 


ON CALVARIES AND 
TEPHILLIN 


SERGEANT Bowan, home on leave, came to 
see me a few hours ago. “Before 1 sit 
down,”’ he said, ‘‘ I want you to understand 
that if you ask me ‘ How do you like it out 
there?’ I shall clear out at once. I’m fed 
up with that question.” It is a question I 
should never think of asking; my habitual 
query seeks for information as to the 
incidents in their careers that have most 
impressed my soldier friends; and that 
question was duly put to Bowan ere he left. 
I get various answers. At times it is 
evident that the warrior has gone his way 
with unseeing eyes and inactive mind, like 
the famous comrade of Captain Cook. After 
that worthy’s wanderings were over he 
returned to end his days in idle peace at 
home, and often did his fellow-villagers 
seek to extract from him the story of his 
rare experiences. Under much pressure he 
was moved to fix a date to tell his 


story, and this was how it ran: “I have been 
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round the world with Captain Cook, and 
all I ever saw was the sky above me and 
the water beneath.” I have met that man’s 
numerous progeny too often; thanks to 
our old defective ways of education. Occa- 
sionally I get an’ answer to my question 
that reveals an imaginative mind rather 
than a veracious one; and when I was 
once assured that the greatest impression 
upon the speaker’s mind was made by the 
boots of his fellows, I knew that I was 
being regaled with a second-hand experience. 
Long marchings have not, as yet, been 
characteristic of our Western campaigning, 
and the monotonous rise and fall of boots 
to the right and the left and the front of 
you can hardly have begun to obsess our 
soldiers as it did in South Africa. No 
doubt my friend had been impressed by 
boots; but his impression was due to the 
suggestion of Kipling, and was valueless to 
me in my quest for original observations. 
I expected better things from Bowan, and 
was not disappointed. ‘‘ We were moving 
back to a Rest Camp,” he said, “‘ and the 
men were very excited, and were singing 
all sorts of ribald songs. We were going 
through a little village, and they were 
shouting some filthy words to a hymn 
tune, when I noticed the fellows in front 
stopped singing, and in a second or two 
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everybody had stopped. Nobody had given 
an order, and I wondered why they had 
dried up; and then I saw. There was a 
Calvary in the little square, and it was that 
that stopped them. Since then I have 
often noticed the same thing; how that a 
hush falls on the chaps when we happen 
to pass one.” 

A testimony like that—and it is by no 
means solitary—sets me thinking and ask- 
ing questions. I wonder whether we have 
not impoverished the religious life of our 
land by our neglect of symbolism. I wonder 
whether our militant ancestors did well in 
demolishing the crosses which once stood 
in English towns and villages. An army 
might go marching throughout England 
to-day, and never feel constrained to abate 
its ribald mirth by the proximity of some 
religious symbol. I wonder whether we have 
done well to make our sanctuaries so bare 
or their decoration so meaningless, in com- 
parison with the Gothic churches of the 
Middle Ages, in which every detail sym- 
bolised some verity of the faith, and preached 
a sermon to each seeing eye. I incline 
to the ancient ways. Protestantism has 
always been prone to be more negative 
than positive ; and in its days of fervour it 
found mighty pleasure in destroying every- 
thing the Romans had found good. Holy 
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things and holy days both fell before their 
onslaught. A hard-shell Puritan to this 
hour refuses to observe the feast-days’ of 
the Church as holy. To him Good Friday 
is but a week-day and Christmas Day a 
merry holiday. A Nonconformist preacher 
of the ancient grain will carefully avoid 
the reference which to us seems quite 
inevitable on Easter Day and Whit-Sunday, 
whilst his church is barred and bolted on 
the great days just in reference. The days 
were great days to the Catholics, and in 
his protest against Rome he will not deign 
to use ‘a good thing they once held in favour. 
If this is wise behaviour, then am I no 
judge of wisdom. Reaction, as it ever 
does, went far too far in Reformation 
days. Goodness, alas, is not so easy to 
me that I can afford to rob my life of any 
helpful thing or day or ceremony, and if 
I find that those who differ from me also 
find some value in them, why should I cast 
a helpful thing away merely to accentuate 
my dissent from them ? My dissidence from 
the Kaiser is emphatic, but not therefore 
shall I cease to wear a hat or greatcoat, - 
since he uses both. Good things are not 
made evil by their use by evil men. For 
myself, I am willing to take a good thing 
to my heart wherever I may find it, and, 
with Mr. Mark Guy Pearse, would gladly 
17 
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take a match from off the devil if 1 wanted 
a light and he were good enough to offer 
one. 

The error of the Reformers was that they 
took the easiest path, and the easiest way 
in human affairs is seldom the best one. 
You get a nobler vision from the ancient 
Roman roads upon the hill-tops than you do 
upon the easy modern roads that skirt their 
bases. To make a clean sweep of everything 
with Catholic associations was the easiest 
way of ridding men of superstitious prac- 
tices and faulty ways; and for that cause 
the Reformation leaders took it. Destruc- 
tion is always simpler than conversion, 
but it is never the course of wisdom if any 
possibility of conversion is existent. . 

For many years now I have been enriched 
by a close and real friendship with a Jewish 
Rabbi, and never shall I forget the impres- 
sioa made on me when once I was privileged 
to join his family in prayer one week-day 
morning. Solemnly the Tephillin were 
slipped upon forearm and forehead, and 
with the act the atmosphere at once came 
worshipful. It was no idle ceremony, for 
by their faces you could see that, with the 
act, there surged into their memories the 
thought of God and of their duty to revere 
Him and to do Him service. Right through- 
out all Jewry to this day the pious Jew puts 
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on his Tephillin at private prayer each 
week-day morning, and with the act the 
world and worldly thoughts are switched 
away, and all the thought becomes of God. 
Long years ago those Tephillin were heathen 
amulets. When Israel entered Canaan they 
found the people given to wearing such, 
as charms to keep off evil or to hasten 
good. Every one wore them, and all their 
associations were ill and superstitious. Pre- 
sently the Hebrews took to copying their 
servants in their ways; for, though the 
Canaanites were conquered on the fields 
of battle, the Hebrews fell a prey to their 
religions and their ways. In time re- 
formers rose amongst the people. Some 
habits, wholly evil, they most sternly swept 
away; but when their thoughts moved 
to the amulets they saw the possibility of 
goodness in them. We will convert these 
amulets, and not destroy them, they 
determined; and so they ordered that 
their form in future should be that of little 
boxes, and within they placed a tiny roll 
which bore a writing of the epoch-making 
words which made assertion of the greatness - 
and the Oneness of their God, and of 
their meed to Him. Every time the Hebrew 
looked on his Tephillin, or realised their 
presence on his person, they brought his 
God to mind. The thing that once was 
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evil was now transformed to noble uses. 
It is impossible to be reminded of your God 
too often, and of what He seeks from you ; 
and so the great reformers ordered that 
the mighty words of Deuteronomy should 
be also fixed upon the doorposts of the houses 
and upon the city gates. To this hour, in 
every pious Jewish household, the Mezuza 
has its ancient place upon the right door- 
post of the entrance and upon the door of 
every occupied room. You enter the house ; 
and many a hundred times a year you sight 
the Mezuza with its great associations ; 
you go to your bedroom, and there upon 
the door it strikes your eye; you go to 
work within the kitchen, you go to dine, 
you get to work a-dusting of the house- 
hold doors—wherever you move the Me- 
zaza strikes your eye, and every time you 
realise its presence you remember God. You 
can’t remember God, and what you owe to 
Him, and then incontinently rush to doing 
evil. All down these many centuries the 
Jews have kept their faith amidst unequalled 
trials, and nought has wrought for greater 
good amongst them than these ancient 
pagan ways transformed to so much good. 
Sometimes the habit of wearing the Te- 
phillin has been abused, as all things excel- 
lent may be. The Pharisees were given to 
wearing them in public, and making them 
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enormous, so that they caught the public 
eye, and made folk think their piety enor- 
mous too; even as some amongst us seek 
to make their goodness evident by making 
large the Bibles that they bear to church. 
Sometimes, in darkened days, sore super- 
stition has marred the value of the habit ; 
but ever the teachers of the nation have 
wrought to make their people value them 
as remembrancers of God and not as 
charms ; and still, in pious Jewish houses, 
the Tephillin and the Mezuza work for 
untold good. And now, when I recall with 
shame how many hours are wont to pass 
without the thought of God within my 
mind, I wish the old ways were alive with 
us, and in each town and village, and on 
every door and person, some symbol to 
be found to seize my wandering eyes and 
lft my errant thoughts from earth to 
heaven. 

It is for this reason that I deplore the 
too destructive conduct of our good re- 
formers. They hated without discretion ; 
their zeal too often grew to temper; too 
frequently their wrath obscured their judg- ~ 
ment; too hastily they judged the ancient 
ways by their abuse, and swept them clean 
away. Theabuse of a thing does not abolish 
its value, rightly used ; and, had they striven 
to correct the superstitious thoughts the 
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ignorant had associated with the crosses 
in our streets they would have wrought 
more wisely than in sweeping them away. 
Something to take their places we sorely 
need. With far too many of us the thought 
of God is but occasional; our memory too 
frequently the power with which we forget. 
We have diaries in our pockets lest we 
forget our engagements. Thousands of us, 
apparently, are willing to pay heavily for 
aids to memorising names, and facts, and 
prices. And if I were a millionaire with 
the devout conviction that to die a rich 
man is to die disgraced, my millions would 
be used to build in every town and hamlet 
in the land a simple cross where all must 
see it who had need to pass that way. So 
would I work a nobler work than by the 
rearing of a host of terra-cotta homes for 
foolish fiction. 

It was thus my thoughts ran when Bowan 
left me. I saw the folly of neglecting 
symbolism, the means of preaching to the 
eye; and thus I passed to coveting that 
which the French possess, the Hebrews 
have—some visible and arresting outward 
symbol to attract my mind and yours to 
God. ‘ But have the Calvaries kept France 
all pure and holy?’ asked some quiet 
voice within me. One cannot say with 
truth they have. Their usefulness is spoiled 
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by superstitions that their Church has never 
troubled to remove; but of their potency 
for good ask any thoughtful person who has 
dwelt in France these recent years. Once 
I possessed a little silver cross that hung 
upon my watchguard by my pocket; and, 
as I have a habit of toying with my guard, 
the cross was in my fingers many scores 
of times a day. Not every time I touched 
it did I think of what it was, but many a 
time I felt it and remembered what it 
signified, and for the moment would my 
mind be swept away to memories of my 
Master and to thoughts of what I owe 
Him. Some years ago I lost it, and have 
never troubled to replace it. To-day I 
have been asking myself whether its loss 
has made me poorer. It has. I had not 
realised it till I thought of it just now; 
but my memories of my Lord and of His 
love for me have not been near so frequent 
as they used to be; without the symbol 
with its call my life has been the poorer. 
To-morrow I will go and buy another ; 
and to-morrow, if the Church be wise, 
she will take steps to remedy the hasty. 
action of the great destroyers, and strive 
to make a fuller use of symbolism. Too 
much have we confined ourselves to the 
attempt to move the mind through Eargate, . 
and forgotten that the surest and the 
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quickest entrance is through Eyegate. Hence 
would I build those crosses, and decorate 
our sanctuary walls with holy symbols with 
a meaning, to replace the meaningless and 
tawdry stencils so beloved by decorators. 


XXVI 


ON THE SINGING TO THE 
SHEPHERDS 


I am always glad when Christmas Day 
comes, for many reasons; not the least 
of which is that its coming puts an end to 
the vocal efforts of the mercenary young- 
sters of my neighbourhood. They begin 
at dusk on Advent Sunday, and every 


following night until Christmas Day do 


they carol with their unmusical voices con- 
cerning King Wenceslaus and the Bethlehem 
- Shepherds, much to my annoyance as I 
sit within and try to read or write or think. 
I much prefer the results of the previous 
Sunday in the Church year, when the collect 
for the day opens with the words, ‘“‘ Stir 
up, we beseech Thee,” which the good 
housewives take as a reminder of the emi- 
nently necessary tasks of stirring and cook- . 
ing their Christmas puddings. Such conduct 
I approve with all my heart, even as I do 
some of the changes that Advent Sunday 
brings. After that day our postman actu- 


ally shuts our garden gate with care; the 
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policeman on point duty by the station 
has scales removed from his eyes, and, 
discerning my importance, salutes me as 
though I were a magistrate; the office 
boy forbears to whistle; the boy with the 
groceries becomes polite; and all who 
do me service do it with apparent pleasure 
—all, that is, save the lady clerks at the 
General Post Office, who continue in their 
old ungenial ways. I approve of all the 
changes Advent brings except the change 
it works in the untuneful youths whose 
harsh young voices so torment me. They 
annoy me sorely, the young rascals; and 
yet to-night they have set me thinking 
with their song about the shepherds, and 
I have been wondering why they alone 
were favoured with the vision of the angels 
and the music of their song. Many sermons 
have I heard upon the story, and heard 
several explanations of their special claim 
to such a revelation. They were doing 
David’s work on David’s fields, once we 
were told, and hence it was fitting that to 
them alone should come the news of the 
arrival of his greatest Son. Other preachers 
have found the event appropriate because 
the Child of Bethlehem was the Lamb of 
God, born to be an eternal sacrifice for 
human sin, and hence it was proper that 
these shepherds, whose sheep were those des- 
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tined for the Temple, should have warning 
that full soon their calling would become 
unnecessary. Others have found the reason 
for the shepherd’s honour in that the One 
whose birth was heralded was the Good 
Shepherd. Not one of these reasons satis- 
fies my mind. I want a more cogent 
reason to explain their choice, and I find 
it, I believe, in the simple fact that they 
were shepherds. 

Once I imagined that the calling of a 
shepherd was of high repute amongst the 
heirs of Jacob and of David; but, since 
my Jewish friend has introduced me to 
Rabbinic writings, I have learned that day 
had passed before the story of the Gospel 
opens. Since David’s day the religion of 
the Jews had suffered petrifaction into 
Judaism. To be esteemed a pattern per- 
son nothing more was needed than to be 
regular in your attendance at the Temple, 
and exact in your performance of all rites 
and feasts. Such observances were utterly 
impossible with shepherds, whose flocks 
could not be left a prey to beasts while 


they were absent at Jerusalem; and thus . 


the shepherds fell from their esteemed 
estate, and became regarded as most evil 
men. Except, perhaps, tanners and publi- 
cans, no men were more despised than 
shepherds in the days when Christ walked 
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amongst men. It had been so for years, 
and had had its inevitable reaction on 
their character. Some of the shepherds 
of Israel earned all the disrepute in which 
they were held by taking up banditry as 
a side-line ; leaving their sheep at the sight 
of a traveller, and then returning to their 
peaceful occupation when they had stripped 
him. The Talmud forbids a father to make 
his son a shepherd, forasmuch as the craft 
is one of robbers. Every shepherd is a 
robber, it declares, for even the best of 
them will have no scruple in allowing his 
sheep to graze another’s grass. It was 
more than fitting that to such men, at the 
very base of society, the angels should 
bring the great news of the Saviour’s birth. 
None others were there who needed such 
news more greatly. 

I do not think, however, that the main 
reason for their selection for the revelation 
is so explained. Divine revelations only 
come to those with the capacity of com- 
prehending them, and hence I conclude 
that there was such a capacity in these 
shepherds. They received because they were 
receptive. I have been thinking, in my 
intervals of peace between the ringing of 
my bell—my wife, alas, having gone to a 
political meeting, and my maid to the 
pictures—whether I could reach a conclu- 
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sion as to why such receptiveness was 
found in them, and I have reached the 
conviction that it was because they were 
poor and ignorant men, who never went to 
church. Such were the facts about them, 
and they instantly relate themselves with 
other facts in Jesus’ life. The folk who 
gladly received Him were the poor, the 
folk concerning whose ignorance the Rab- 
binic saying ran, “‘ This people which know- 
eth not the law are accursed.” His chief 
disciples were ,uncultured and unlearned 
provincial craftsmen. It was a Samaritan 
woman, untaught in religious things, like 
all the women of the East, whom he first 
found able to instruct in the great fact of 
His Messiahship, and a fisherman who 
first declared his own discovery of that 
mighty fact. It was the babes in knowledge 
by whom the great truths of His teaching 
were most readily believed, not the wise 
and prudent. It was inevitably so. It is 
always the poor, and those who are theo- 
logically ignorant, who are the readiest 
recipients of new revelations. 

A vast deal of injurious twaddle has been 
talked about the virtue of poverty all 
down the Christian era. If a man volun- 
tarily embraces poverty for the sake of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, there is virtue in his 
poverty; but there is not a scrap of credit 


es 
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due to any man for poverty he cannot help. 
Poverty is very seldom praiseworthy. Yet, 
from the very facts of the case, poor men 
are the most likely men to act upon the 
impulse of a new faith. Where there is 
property there is most usually prudence, 
and when prudence holds the helm the ship 
is never headed to unknown, uncharted 
seas. Poverty has nothing to lose, nothing 
to conserve, nothing to scuttle when the 
eall to adventures comes. Poor men, lke 
Abraham, dwell in tents; men of substance 
dwell in ceiled houses they are loath to 
leave. Prudence and faith are always anti- 
thetic, as Christ discerned. Faith means 
adventure, but prudence takes no risks. It 
is for this reason that the force in revolu- 
tion is provided by the masses; they sit 
slack by such things as they have, and are 
ready for adventure into the unknown. 
With poverty ignorance is usually joined. 
It was lack of knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of their religion, no less than ready 
faith, that led the Galilean fishermen to 
leave what gear they had and follow at 
Christ’s call. The Young Ruler found such | 
conduct impossible at first, whatever he 
found later, partly because of his prudence, 
but largely because of his knowledge of 
the things in which he had been instructed. 
He was acquainted with the Scriptures 


“we 
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of his religion, and well aware of their 
conclusion that wealth was one of the 
surest proofs of the Divine approval. No 
doubt of this could cross the mind of any 
who accepted the Old Testament as the 
fount of knowledge; and when he was 
asked to surrender his wealth the act was 
impossible at the time, because the demand 
went contrary to his understanding of the 
attitude of God. Having been taught that 
wealth was the supreme proof of God’s 
approval of him, how could he conceive the 
possibility that that same God required its 
surrender ? ‘The demand was as shocking 
to him as we, who believe in God’s approval 
of purity, esteem the foul demands that 
Rasputin made of his dupes. His mind, 
like those of his peers, was satisfied—to 
use a Chestertonian phrase—with a full 
and false explanation of the Divine will. 
Having been taught that wealth was white, 
how could he, on the spur of the moment, 
readily agree that it was black? Such 
difficulties did not exist for Peter and the 
rest. Ignorance of the Scriptures was the - 
proverbial condition of the Galileans, and 
hence the call to leave their all and follow 
Christ awoke no opposition in their minds 
with what they had been taught. Their 
minds were receptive, because they were 
not occupied to satisfaction. It is for the 
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same reason that our Christianity most 
readily wins the primitive peoples, and 
more tardily the cultured; gathers the 
low-caste Hindus by great Mass Move- 
ments, but has so tiny a success with Brah- 
mins. Men find nothing more difficult 
than the revision of their convictions, the 
surrender of their settled beliefs; and 
when these form a compact and considerable 
whole the difficulty of producing a revolution 
of thought is well-nigh insuperable. When 
wealth is joined with education; when | 
prudence goes hand-in-hand with the cock- 
sureness of a mind that is satisfied that 
it is right, you face an impregnable citadel 
which cannot be taken by assault, but can 
only be overthrown by patient years of 
undermining. 

Just because they were poor and ignorant, 
there was a receptivity about the shepherds 
that made them fit to hear and heed the 
message of the angels’ song. They had open 
minds, blocked by none of the barriers 
that knowledge and prudence build. Like 
children, they were receptive, and recep- 
tiveness always brings the revelation. Also 
were they men—to use our phrase—who 
never went to church. It is an amazing 
fact that it was to such the angels sang; 
and yet, is it not probable that this very 
day a new revelation would find more 
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receptive minds outside the Church than 
in? Mr. Hanson troubled me greatly some 
days ago. “I am getting tired of you and 
others,”’ he said, ‘“‘ who are always talking 
about a Revival and saying you desire one. 
You don’t want one, and you don’t know 
anybody who really does.” ‘Of course 
I want one,” I replied. ‘I’m not so sure 
of that,’’ he answered, with a whimsical 
look in his eyes; ‘‘ I’m far from sure that 
I want one myself. Do you think I want 
to scuttle the ideas I cherish? When the 
Revival comes it will mean a new appre- 
hension of God, and that means the revision 
of a lot of my thinking. Do you think I 
want that agony and trouble’? It will 
mean the disturbing of my life. Do you 
think I want to have all my plans disarranged 
and my life in upheaval? Look at your- 
self! What’s going to happen to your 
comfortable hours here with your books ? 
Do you want to leave your prized intel- 
lectual pleasures to go out into filthy slums 
compelling folk to come to church? You 
brag about your open mind, but you don’t 
want a revolution within. You want a 
quiet evolution, thought leading to thought 
in peaceful sequence; but Revival means 
revolution in your whole life, and you know 
you hate the very thought of it. You know 
you don’t want a Revival.” 
18 
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I am not so sure that I do, if it means — 
that ; and, so far as I know you, my readers, 
I am far from sure that you do. We are 
all so delightfully at ease in Zion, settled 
in our thoughts and ways, fond of our — 
orderly services and carefully methodised — 
ways, that we hate the very thought of 
disturbance. Suppose the Spirit came sud- © 
denly upon one of your congregation next 
Sunday morning, and, like the Apostles at - 
Pentecost, he rose with fervour to declare — 
to you the new counsel of God ; how would 
you react to his behaviour? You know 
as well as I do what would happen. The 
officials would remove him quietly, or send 
for the police to stop his brawling if he 
refused to go on their persuasion. ‘We 
want no disturbance of our quiet, no up- 
heaval of our ways or thoughts. In other 
words, we want no true Revival; and 
hence I more than fancy that, if God has 
some new and vitalising revelation for His 
world to-day, it will be apprehended by 
some people like the shepherds—those with 
open minds and open hearts, petrified by 
no ecclesiastical formalism, held back from 
unwonted conduct by no prudence, but 
ready to make the adventures of faith. 
It is because so few of us in the Church are 
like this that, at times, I doubt the burst 
of a Revival in our midst. If it does occur 
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within our ranks it will have its start with 
those who make themselves just what these 
people were who heeded first the revela- 
tions of the days of Christ : ready to learn, 
ready to change, ready to obey the startling 
new commands of God. When all we are 
is open to receive new things, new things 
will come; the heavens will open above 
us, and we shall see new visions, hear new 
songs, and be ourselves renewed. 

And now that I have done writing down 
the thoughts my carolling young tormentors 
set a-working in my mind, I fancy I have 
done something I never thought of doing : 
written down an exposition of the meaning 
of the 'Beatitude which says that ‘‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the King- 
dom of Heaven.’ ‘The spirit of a man is 
revealed by his reaction to the facts of 
life: and to react to spiritual things, as 
the poor react to new impulses, is indeed 
to possess the Kingdom. ‘This is not the 
exposition of the commentators, yet I dare 
to think it true. 


XXVILI 


ON THE NEED FOR TEACHING 
MEN TO PLAY 
eae 


On its publication a few weeks ago I read 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s new book, The Spin- 
ners, and in its pages made the acquaintance 
of a firm believer in the doctrine that this 
world is just a place in which to play. I 
am tolerably familiar with the English sports- 
man, but never have I met one quite so 
roundly perfect in fatuity as he. Nothing 
interests him save sport, and the weighti- 
est word he ever utters is this precious 
gem of wisdom: ‘“‘ The moment I saw a 
ball, I’m told that I shouted till they gave 
it to me—at the age of one that was. And 
from that time forward they had no trouble 
with me. A ball always calmed me. Why + 
Because a ball, you may say, is the emblen 
of England’s greatness. I was thinking ove 
it not long ago. There is not a single gam« 
of the first importance that does not depen 
on a ball. If one had brains, one couk 
write a book on the inner meaning of tha 


fact. I believe a ball has a great deal t 
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do with the greatness of the Empire.” To 
preach the doctrine that play is man’s 
only duty was impossible to this indivi- 
dual, as preaching at least approximates 
to work, but he exemplified it in his life: 
he neither toiled nor span; he played. 
Since then, as if providence meant to 
illustrate for me the fact that sometimes 
extremes meet, I have seen in the flesh a 
no less remarkable specimen of the oppo- 
site school of thought. It is one of the 
new amazements of my life to find that 
such a man existed. That once there were 
such men I knew, since I remember Wesley 
and his rule at Kingswood, which forbade 
the boys—poor little waifs—to play; but 
I thought that, like the dinosaur and 
mammoth, their species was extinct. Now 
that my eyes have seen this wonder I shall 
not blink an eyelid if I glimpse a dodo 
waddling on my lawn to-morrow, or see 
an ichthyosaurus gracefully looping the loop 
above my tiles. How he got where I saw 
him I cannot imagine, unless some one had 
sorely blundered, for only a glance was 
enough to make you certain that, wherever 
he ought to be, he had no right to be just 
where he was—upon the platform of a Sun- 
day-school. However it happened, it had 
happened, and when the superintendent 
called upon him to address us he said many 
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things to us on work. What he had to say 
was unadulterated Carlylese, and he was 
faithful to his mentor even in denying us © 
the right to rest this side of the grave. 
“Rest !’? he vociferated. ‘‘ Won’t you 
have eternity to rest in?’ I sorely wanted 
to argue with him; to point out to him 
that even now we dwell in eternity, and have 
thus, on his own assertion, some right 
to rest. I wanted also to challenge his 
view of heaven, where I expect to have 
some work to do. All the time he was — 
addressing us I was pining to strive with 
him, but the portion of his fulmination which 
most aroused the contrary side of my 
nature was that in which he thundered 
against play. The world, he said, was not 
a playground, but a workshop. Play was 
unscriptural, and thus unchristian. The 
Bible teems with commands to work, but 
holds no single sentence of advice to play. 
Religion is godliness, the imitation of our 
Maker, and God never plays; it is the 
imitation of Jesus, who was concerned, even 
in His childhood, with His Father’s business, 
and whom you cannot imagine at play. 
Life is too serious a thing for play to occupy 
its fleeting hours. Thus spake our dodo 
monitor. 

Kxtremes are always wrong, the philo- | 
sophers say ;, and both my man of flesh and 
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he of fiction are in error. The world is 
not simply a playground or a workship ; 
it is both. There is a time for play and a 
time for work, and the time for work comes 
first. Until we have given to the world 
at least as much as we take out we have no 
right to give ourselves to rest or play; 
but, having done our day’s darg, we have the 
right to seek delight; and, of course, it 
is only when play follows duty that its 
pleasure reaches fulness. ‘‘ No man,” said 
Lord Chesterfield, ‘“‘tastes pleasures truly 
who does not earn them by previous busi- 
ness.”” That is good doctrine, but I am not 
concerned just now to hold the balance 
true ’twixt work and play. On the duty of 
work my soul has been delivered long ere 
this; to-day I write of play. As to the 
curious relic of a bygone day I heard dis- 
coursing on its sinfulness, his every premise 
found me disagreeing. I can imagine no- 
thing more easily than the picture of Christ 
at play. It is quite true that the Gospels 
never bring Him to us so engaged, but those 
little pamphlets only give a partial record. 
of His deeds on less than forty days of His 
whole life; yet, reading between the lines 
‘of what they tell us, I am confident that 
sometimes Jesus played, even after His 
ministry began. Surely He who was so 
attractive to children, and so fond of them, 
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sometimes unbent when they were by and 
played with them. But I have more than 
imagination to support my confidence, in 
that I know that, when He began to 
gather His disciples, He first did take them 
to a wedding feast, where folk were jovial 
and at play, and, being there, He was so 
far from being a skeleton at the feast that 
He worked a miracle to provide the wine 
that helped their jollity. I am _ certain 
Jesus played. But God never plays, said 
our ancient relic; and again I disagree. 
Very often I find myself in sympathy with 
some of the sayings of that weird genius, 
Nietzsche, and never more so than with 
the saying in his Zarathusthra, ‘“‘1 could 
believe only in a God who should know 
how to dance’’—in a God, that is, capable 
of giving place to enjoyment, and to other 
tasks than drudgery. Perhaps, with an 
effort, I. could manage a belief in a God 
incapable of unbending ; but I am grateful 
that neither in nature nor in Scripture am 
I asked to make that effort. I believe in 
a God who plays. So did our fathers, in 
a way of their own. Our fathers did not 
believe in evolution, and thus, when their 
eyes discerned the fossils in rock-measures, 
and the shells that sometimes strew the 
hill-tops, they denied that they were what 
they seemed. God had been playing an 
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elaborate practical joke upon His creatures 
by shaping portions of His handiwork so 
as to deceive men’s sight and mock their 
judgment. I cannot believe that God is 
capable of heartless play like that, but I 
am sure He plays. Christ speaks of revelry 
in heaven. Is the Father the only one 
in all that realm incapable of revelry when 
there is cause? Play means the doing 
of pleasant tasks for the very joy of doing 
them; and when I see a kitten frisking on 
the hearthrug, a lamb gambolling in the 
meadow, or a hawthorn-bush in blossom, 
I know that God was playing when He made 
them. Never was it joyless drudgery to 
make such joyful, pleasant things. And so 
I contradict our dodo teacher flatly, and 
would preach to you to-day that you should 
play. Christ played, and took His disciples 
to spots where people played, and therefore 
you must play if you would be His imitators. 
God takes delight in playing, in doing 
pleasant things just for the joy of it, and 
therefore you do well to give yourselves 
at times to tasks delightful. A life without . 
play not one of us is called to live. 

This, I suppose, is near akin to heresy. 
John Wesley disapproved of play. ‘“‘ He 
who plays when he is a boy,” he said, “ will 
play when he is a man”; and therefore he 
forbade the boy to play. Far wiser had he 
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been if he had used his epigram to suggest 
the need of teaching boys to play aright 
that they might wisely play when men. We 
stand to-day at the gate of a new age which 
teems with uncertainties, but one of the 
few facts about the future of which we can 
be sure is that it is going to give more 
time for play than have the last ten decades. 
The wars in industry for wages are won, 
at least in principle. Such wars within our 
borders as we are likely to see in the future 
will be waged to win the hours in which 
to play. Play is our right. Why are we 
placed in so delectable a world, save to 
delight in it? Most surely we shall claim 
more time from drudgery. Lord Lever- 
hulme tells us that it will not be necessary 
for us to labour longer than for six hours 
every day when the community is properly 
organised. We are all gladdened by the 
news, for, though we mostly recognise the 
obligation that is laid on us to toil, we 
have some sympathy with the Japanese 
author, Tetsuzo Okada, who has recently 
published a work in his native land, My 
Environs, in which he confesses in quaint 
English, ‘‘ So-called work I care little. The 
highest respect I can pa pay it is seeing it.” 
We shall all be glad to have less of the 
drudgery of life and ampler time for play ; 
but, alas, the vast majority of us are most 
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utterly unfit to have more time for play at 
our disposal. We have never been taught 
to play. Our only alternative to work 
is idleness, and the proverb does not yet 
need revisal which declares that idle hands 
are speedily set busy by the devil. Thus 
far the problem of teaching folk to play 
has not been forced on us. Hours of labour 
have been long, the time from work to 
to sleep too brief, and full of weariness, to 
make the problem clamant. Saturday after- 
noon has been the only time our workers 
have had at their disposal for their play, 
and when you consider how they spent it 
you realise at once the greatness of the 
problem that will face us when each and 
every day will bring as ample time for play 
as Saturday afternoon does now. In our 
industrial regions Saturday afternoon finds 
our youths and maidens parading the streets 
in vacant boredom, which turns to foolish 
horse-play when the lights switch on. The 
men, in scores of thousands, flock to the 
spectacle of other men kicking a ball about, 
for pay. They go to watch paid players,. 
since they know not how to otherwise 
employ their hours of ease. Saturday is 
the day when the publicans’ congregations 
are at their largest; it is the day when 
every kind of sin abounds. With quite 
the majority of our toilers an hour away 
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from duty is a vacant hour; their only — 
alternative to labour listless idleness, or the 
sin or folly that breeds from idleness as 
surely as a vacant patch of ground grows 
weeds; and no task is there that more 
needs doing now than that of teaching folk 
how to play, to fill their hours of ease 
from toil with tasks that bring delight and 
inward profit. If the hours we shall cap- 
ture from the grip of drudgery are only 
to become mere hours of idleness, our last” 
state will be worse than that preceding, 
for, though there often is a blessedness in 
drudgery, only a curse abides in idleness. 
No man will thus be more useful in the 
coming days than he who can teach us 
how to play. No doubt the garden will 
remain the playground of many of us who 
have learned its pleasures through our toil — 
in our allotments through the weeks of 
war; but the garden will not claim us all, 
and there is place for the work of such as 
can teach us pleasant crafts, for those who 
can train us in the arts and sciences or can 
instruct us how to find delight in letters. 
I hope to see the Church engaged in this 
employ. I should like to see forthwith in 
every Church troops of Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides established, with skilful helpers to 
instruct the youngsters in the crafts and 
accomplishments that win them decorations. 
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I should like to see the revival of the old 
Literary or Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tions, which had a usefulness, in my opinion, 
superior to that of their supplanters; and 
in every Church I should like to see an 
Institute established where folk can meet 
to spend profitably some of the hours so 
soon to be at their disposal. Nonsense, 
you say; it is no business of the Church 
to teach men how to spend their leisure 
hours or give them recreation; we have 
nothing to do but to save souls. No 
doubt the Church does exist to save 
souls, but there are divers ways of saving 
souls. Be assured of this, that, if we do not 
teach the folk to play, the devil will, and 
when you keep a soul from getting in his 
clutch you save it, just as surely as by 
wresting it away from him when once he 
has it, and save it more effectively. Too 
long have we allowed the devil to direct 
the play of men, and make it ruinous, 
not recreative; and if we can teach folk 
how to play aright, and use their coming 
heritage of leisure wisely, that contribution 
to the work of reconstruction will be worthy. 

It is in playtime and with playful steps 
that men begin to tread the path to ruin ; 
and, now that playtime is to elongate, and 
sore temptations therefore multiply, it is 
up to us who love the souls of men to turn 
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their steps who seek delight into the path- — 
ways which will lead to fuller life. But 
before we attempt that task we may have 
something to learn ourselves—some of us 
have, I know—we need to learn what filled 
the Hebrews when the word they used for 
play was just the selfsame word they used 
to tell of what they found the service of 
their God to be. When Christian toil to 
us is play, and all delight, we shall be fitted 
for the task that calls us now, of teaching 
men to play, and how to play to profit and 
towards godliness. 


“XXVIU 


ON THE NECESSITY OF FLYING 
FROM WORK 


SOMEWHERE in London, I am told, there 
is a great electric-power station with a tower 
that commands a view of the estuary ; 
and, when the atmospheric conditions pre- 
sage fog, a workman is posted in the tower 
to watch. If the fog comes there will be 
an immediate demand for light through 
all the city, with a heavy call upon the 
dynamos ; and up in the tower the watcher 
stands and waits, and at the first sign of 
the fog creeping up with the wind he gives 
a signal, the idle dynamos are set in motion, 
and all is ready for the great demand that 
soon must follow. Somewhat like that 
watcher, I have been peering anxiously for 


signs of the coming Revival. We have been _ 


warned to expect it, and Tt may be coming ; 

but, so far as my eyes can see, the only 

sign is the widespread interest in prayer. 

That new interest has been reflected in the 

correspondence called forth by my own 

attempt, and those of abler pens, to make 
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plain some of the truth of prayer. Prayer, 
we have been saying, is not a magical 
means of getting God to do for us what 
we can do for ourselves; it is not a 
means of escaping responsibility ; it is not 
a method of getting Him to do for us the 
tasks He has laid upon our shoulders. 


., There are times when it is as sinful to pray 


as it is to commit murder. It is sin to be 
on your knees when you ought to be on 
the march. It is sin to be asking for 
direction when you clearly know the way. 
It is sin to be asking for what is being held 
out to you. It is sin to be asking God to 
do Himself, or send some one else to do, 
the duty He has manifested as yours by 
moving you to sense it. Of all these sins 
we have dared to convict a great section 
of the Church, and we have striven to teach 
that prayer is wrongly conceived when it 
is thought of as the petitioning of a great 
and distant philanthropist for boons. 
Prayer is the tuning of the heart to God 
so that His power may flood us; it is 
the uncoupling of our accumulator from the 
mundane things of life, and its coupling to 
the Great Dynamo so that its store of power 
may be replenished; it is the means by 
which we get so en rapport with the mind 
and heart of God that we are willing for 
all He wills, not a method of making Him 
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willing for all we will; it is, to use again 
the terms of personality, communion—com- 
munion, which is infinitely more than con- 
verse. This is true prayer, we have said, 
much to the distress of the wielders of 
dictionaries. Prayer is begging, they tell 
us; and certainly one of the elements 
of prayer needs some such description, since 
our coming in our emptiness to God is in 
itself an eloquent petition for supply; but 
that prayer ever means nothing more than 
standing at a distance from God and crying, 
“Give! Give! Give!” like the daugh- 
ters of the horse-leech, we most emphati- 
cally deny. True prayer means getting 
so close to God that the closeness disappears 
in a true union, in which there occurs a 
transfusion into you of as much of the 
power of God as you are capable of con- 
taining. Of prayer, so conceived, the Church 
is woefully ignorant, as witness our lack of 
power ; of prayer which is only begging we 
have too much, as Dr. Ballard says, because 
with hosts of us it takes the place of duty. 
There is, however, another side to the . 
matter. Some weeks ago I was accusing 
Charles Wesley of misleading the devout 
by an unfortunate lapse of memory in one 
of his hymns, and to-day I lay a similar 
indictment against a lesser poet. Our book 
contains a hymn of Dr. Thring’s, in which 
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he speaks of Christ as ‘‘ Thou to whom the 
sick and dying ever came, nor came in 
vain.” It is just so that many of us pic- 
ture our Lord, as going throughout all 
Jewry healing every sick person upon whom 
His eyes lighted, and never failing to drop 
the seed of truth into the ploughed hearts 
that were ready to receive it. It is a 
pleasant picture, beyond all doubt; but it 
is lovely with the hues of imagination, not 
of fact. Never did the sick and needy come 
in vain to Jesus, says the writer of fiction ; 
the history says, for example, this: “‘ Great . 
multitudes came together to hear, and to 
be healed of their infirmities; but He 
withdrew Himself into the deserts and 
prayed.” It is one of the most amazing 
statements in the Gospels. Here was an 
opportunity of sowing the seed of the 
Kingdom into many hearts prepared by 
the testimony of the healed leper; and 
Jesus leaves the ploughed field to go into 
the desert’! Scores of people, burdened with | 
all manner of bodily torments, were long- 
ing for and beseeching the healing He could 
give, and without working His gracious 
work with one He turns His back on all 
their agonising need, and flies away to be 
alone with God! The facts startle us; 
because the Lord we know, or think we 
know, is too often the creature of the 
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imagination of ignorant or forgetful men. 
There were times when Jesus could not do 
any mighty work, and those who came for 
healing had to go away uncured. Some- 
times the reason was in men. Christ could 
not work, save in the congenial atmosphere 
of faith and love, and when that was lacking 
**He could do there no mighty works be- 
cause of their unbelief.’’ Sometimes, our 
incident suggests, He fled from the call of 
need because His powers needed to be 
replenished from the endless stores of God. 
His acts of power exhausted Him. Every 
time His might was exercised He knew 
that virtue had gone out of Him; and when 
He saw that crowd of people needing succour 
He fled to the desert and to God, that in 
communion with Him His power might 
once again enflood Him. He would not 
work, save when He knew He had the 
power to work effectively; and so He left 
that crowd, still begging. There are times, 
His example says, when we shall do wrong to 
be at work ; times when our duty is to flee it 
with the utmost speed we can command. 

I had a week-end once with a friend 
who was in pastoral charge of one of the 
great historic chapels of our Church. It 
lives in my memory chiefly by virtue of my 
recollection of the Sunday evening prayer- 
meeting. I have never seen so numer- 
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ous an array of prayer-leaders elsewhere as 
gathered round the broad communion-rail 
of that great sanctuary, and never listened 
to prayers with more apparent fervour and 
true unction. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said my friend, when 
I remarked upon it, “they pray wonder- | 
fully; and I believe they are all devout 
men; but they are my chief problem here. 
There is not a single man amongst all those 
you saw at the front upon whom I can rely 
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they will not. On the other hand, the folk 
who do the work of the Church are seldom 
at the prayer-meeting.’’ Such a condition 
of affairs is far from being exceptional. 
In many of our Churches we have a 


_ Section of people who do nothing but pray, 


and another section of people who do nothing 
but work. The errors of the first class are 
serious. Religion to them means devotion ; 
it is principally a relationship between 
themselves and God. If all is right, 
as they believe, between themselves and 
God, they are blissfully content, and sure 
that they can read their titles clear to 
mansions in the skies. They are de- 
luded ; their titles to those mansions are 
very far from clear. True religion is 
not simply a matter of a right personal 
relationship between the self and God, but 
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a right relationship between yourself and 
God and your fellow-men. Devotion to the 
Father is most essential, but the proof 
He seeks is not ecstatic words, but love 
towards His children—love, which is always 
the spring of service, and is not suffi- 
ciently evidenced by a desire that they 
may benefit. The sum-total of the contri- 
bution to the salvation of the world that 
many so-called Christian people make is 
that of a fervent desire, expressed in many 
prayers, for the ingathering of their brethren. 
James knew these people, and roundly 
declares their fervour vain, their desires 
impotent, their faith most surely dead. All 
through the New Testament the declara- 
tion is explicit or implicit, that it is utterly 
impossible to get to heaven by seeking 
only to arrive there by yourself. ‘* Ye shall 
in no wise see my face unless your brother 
be with you,” is an Old Testament assertion 
of a man to men; but it expresses the 
New Testament view of what God has to 
say to such as seek Him. Begging God 
that they may be brought is not bringing - 
your brethren; and no amount of unction 
at. the communion-rail or by your bed will 
compensate for lack of labour in the work 
of God. The duty of a vine-branch, to use 
Christ’s image, is to bear grapes, not simply 
to make petition that some grapes may be. 
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Equally serious are the errors of those 
amongst us who do nought but work. 
Once I heard a glowing eulogy upon a 
famous person who acts as though the 
command to preach the Gospel to every 
creature is his personal commission, in which 
he was described as ‘‘a tireless human 
shuttle,’ and held up to our admiration 
as the very ideal of a Christian. I have 
no personal knowledge of the man in ques- 
tion, but 1 know his type. In one of my 
abodes we had a minister of such amazing 
activity that he gave you the impression 
of ubiquity. I have known him, under the 
impulse of a special fury, visit every member 
of a Church of some three hundred members 
in the compass of a week. ‘‘ Magnificent ! ” 
you say; but you would not have used 
an adjective of that class if you had had 


to sit under his sermons as frequently as 


was our lot; sermons devoid of thought or 
depth or power. He would have fled from 
no opportunity of work; and just because 
he was so tirelessly active he was the in- 
eptitude he was. Men who are always 
busy are never wise men, since wisdom 
springs from reflection, and reflection re- 
quires a desert with its peace; and your 
restless human shuttles are never men of 
power, because they give themselves no 
time for waiting upon God for that which 
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alone can make their toil effective. It was 
from prayer that Christ always proceeded 
~ to His mightiest works; but mighty works. 
are rare to-day, though we should be doing 
mightier things than ever He accomplished, 
largely because we work but do not pray ; 
and no fact calls for stronger emphasis 
than that activity divorced from prayer, true 
prayer, is vain. It may, and does, fill 
churches; but the filling of churches and 
the accomplishing of the proper work of 
the Church are not synonymous. Those 
who make judgment of the success of their 
labours by the numbers they can gather 
would do well to spend a week in studying 
the Master’s valuation of a crowd. 

The success of a Church is not to be 
judged by the numbers it can gather, but 
by the numbers it has brought to a saving 
knowledge of its Lord. It is in vain that 
you gather a crowd, unless you have the 
power to pass to them that which will renew 
their hearts, and power is only yours to give 
to others when fresh to your toil you come 
from close and enriching intercourse with - 
God. When you fill your life so full with 
work that prayer is crowded out, you make 
your work all useless and yourself inopera- 
tive as a worker of the works of God. Prayer 
as a substitute for work is useless, but not 
more useless than the work we do without the 
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power that comes from prayer. If Christ 
our Master, being what He was, so often fled 
from work to meet with God and get His 
powers replenished, how much more often, 
being what we are, should we do likewise ! 

Between the folk who beg but never 
toil, and those who toil but never give 
themselves to prayer, a large part of the | 
blame for present failure must be shared. 
The need of both classes is the same; they 
need to learn what true prayer is, and 
what its value and necessity. Our duty, 
says our Lord in one of His great images, 
is to be lights of the world, living lights. 
Such, in the realm of the physical, are the 
glow-worm and the fire-fly; living lights 
who shine by night by virtue of the light 
they have stored within, in some mys- 
terious way, as they have basked by day 
in the beams of the kindly sun. And we 
can light the world only when we go to 
labour after a period of passive basking in 
the light of God, only when His power has 
been passed tous. That is prayer ; not mere 
petitioning, but such a vital contact with our 
God that what He has becomes our own, 
transfused into us, ready for the doing of 
His tasks. When those whowork have learned 
to pray, and those who pray have learned 
to work, and both have learned to pray 
aright, the Kingdom will be not far distant. 


XXIX 
ON FATHERS AS VALETS 


Ir Dr. David Smith is correct in one of 
his sweeping assertions, my friend Mac- 
intyre is a very dreadful person. ‘‘ Ar- 
gumentative persons are constitutionally 
irreligious,’’ says the divine, in one of his 
books ; and, since Macintyre is never happy 
save when he is arguing, I fear for his soul 
—if the doctor be correct. As his name 
suggests, Macintyre is a member of what 
is surely the most irreligious race on earth— 
again premising that the professor is to 
be believed—and, like most of his fellow- 
countrymen, he revels, above all other joys, 
in that of theological discussion. Just now 
he is enjoying himself prodigiously by stir- 
ring every gathering into which he gets to 
debate on the inspiration of the Scriptures. , 
He begins by asking whether anybody can 
inform him of the name of the warrior 
who killed Goliath, and by vehemently 
denying the truth of the answer that every- 
body gives. Everybody declares, of course, 


that David was the hero; and nobody 
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believes Mac’s assertion that the Bible 
declares that it was quite another person, 
Elhanan the son of Jaare-Oregim, the Beth- 
lehemite, until he gives chapter and verse 
for his assertion. Macintyre is very fond 
of this little discovery of his, and only 
a trifle less enamoured of one he has made 
in the Book of Kings. He is able to convict 
that book of being scientifically unsound, 
because it declares that the circumference 
of a circle measures exactly three times 
the length of the diameter, which every 
schoolboy knows is wrong. By deft use 
of these two facts, he very soon manages 
to get the company entangled in the mazes 
of the problem of inspiration, and enjoys 


himself to repletion. He was boasting to 


me of his successes the other day, and 
declared that he had done more to make 
us woolly-minded Southrons think on theo- 
logical problems than all the parsons we 
have ever had. He certainly has done 
good service that way, since he came to 
assist his compatriots in directing the in- 
dustries of England; and, if his latest 
argumentations have led to a clarification 
of minds on the subject of inspiration, he 
will not have toiled in vain. The problem 
has been settled for me for some years, 
and as Macintyre tells me I am the only 
Saxon he has met whose views are sound, 
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I propose to try to write them down. Since 
they are approved by him, they ne ap- 
proach impregnability. Pgh 

Every thoughtful reader of the Sues 
tures is soon faced. with the question as 
to the relation between that in the books 
which is merely human and that which is 
Divine in its origin. The question hardly 
existed for our fathers. They regarded the 
whole library as a kind of phonographic 
record of the actual words of God, written 
down by writers who were but as the needle 
that inscribes on the cylinder the vibrations 
of the speaking voice. They regarded the 
contents of the Bible as wholly Divine, 
and thus esteemed it as infallible. From 
that position of our fathers we have been 
driven by the hard logic of facts. As Dr. 
Forsyth says, ‘‘ The Bible, as a book, has 
gone in that final sense.’’ To-day we be- 
lieve, not that the Bible is infallible, but that 
there is inspiration in it; or rather, we be- 
lieve that it contains the writings of in- 
spired men. The book contains a treasure ; 


but it is conveyed to us, as Paul says, in, 


earthen vessels; and the problem that 
troubles many of us is, how we are to dis- 
tinguish the vessel from the treasure, the 
earthly part of it from the Divine. 

I find my own best approach to the 
problem is by way of a consideration of 
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_“ probabilities. Assuming that God does wish 
“% ~ to speak to men, I ask the question what 
He is likely to reveal to them. If you 
consider that question it will, I fancy, 
speedily become clear to you that He will 
only reveal to men that which they do not 
know, or cannot discover, for themselves. 
If your brawny son comes home one night 
and sits himself down in his chair, and then 
calls to you to unlace his boots for him, 
you will probably be stirred to activity, but 
it will not be of the type he demands. 
You would by no means become the valet 
to such a son; but if, instead of being hale 
and vigorous, he were a paralytic or a cripple, 
you would delight to do him service. Every 
wise earthly parent makes the rule that he 
will never do for his children that which they 
can do for themselves. I cannot conceive 
of God acting in any different way; and thus 
I feel justified in laying down, as one of 
the certitudes about Him, that He never 
does for man what man can do for himself, 
and thus never reveals to men that which 
they have the faculties to discover. Mr. 
Hanson tells a story of his probation days 
which always amuses me. He was study- 
ing his allotted portion of Greek Testament 
in the open air one day, when one of the 
local preachers came along and sat by him. ‘ 
He looked at the strange script, and, being 
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informed what it was, and why it was being 
studied, proceeded to read the student a 
lecture, to the effect that all study implied a 
lack of faith, since God would reveal to every 
trustful suppliant whatever he desired to 
know. There are many people who cherish 
some such idea of God, and, so thinking, 
they accuse Him of encouraging laziness, 
and of being capable of stultifying Himself 
by doing for men that which He has given 
them power to do for themselves. It is 
a ridiculous delusion. By the Divine gift 
we are equipped with powers of observation 
and intellect sufficient to enable us to learn 
all mundane things, and God will never 
be the encourager of the indolence that 
always destroys by doing for us what we 
can and ought to do for ourselves. No 
inspiration is needed, for example, to en- 
able a man to write down a history of the 
past. The facts can be learned by research 
and study; and that God left the writers 
of the Scriptures to their own resources 
in this matter is quite plain, from the fact 
that they so often contradict one another. 
I do not, therefore, come to the Bible 
books expecting to find inspiration in them 
where the writers are merely concerned to 
give a record of past events ; but, since it 
needs more than the unaided human reason 
to discern the inwardness of the ancient 
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stories, I quite anticipate that I shall find 
traces of the Divine guidance in the places 
where the writers attempt to point a moral. 

I have found another line of thought 
helpful. I find that, when I attempt to 
teach a child, I have to accommodate my- 
self to its point of view. When my little 
girl was a very tiny person she came to 
the great decision that she was really a 
‘* wee mousie,’’ and not a human babe at 


- all. For weeks she maintained the belief, 


and refused to be dealt with on any other 
basis. Once, I remember, when her hands 
were more than usually coaly, I suggested 
the propriety of my being allowed to wash 
them. At once signs of rebellion appeared, 
but, being by then somewhat wise, I changed 
the subject rapidly, and said, ‘“‘ Come on 
my knee, and I'll tell you a story about 
mousies.”” I told her many things about 
those tiny mammals, culminating in the 
story of their cleanliness; how they were 
always washing themselves, and always kept 
their feet and faces quite clean. The 
result was magical, in that it was I who 
was incontinently dragged to the sponge and 
soap and towel. I knew she was wrong 
in thinking herself a mouse, but I was able 
to teach her many useful things by humour- 
ing her delusion for the time, and working 
from it. And God, so it seems to me, 
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has dealt with men like that, making use 
of our delusions often to teach us His eter- 
nal lessons. Constantly has He to accom- 
modate Himself to our position, and our 
views of things. He so acted, for exanple, 
in the days when the accounts of creation 
were written down. The popular idea of 
the making of the world was the old Baby- 
lonian account. It was not a correct account, 
because men had not yet sufficiently applied 
their intellects to the matter; but God 
did not reveal to the writer of the first 
chapter of Genesis the actual story of the 
creation. What He did was so to illumine 
the man’s mind, as he wrote down his own 
beliefs, that he was able to make his poem 
express in every verse the fact that the 
creation of the world was all the work of 
God, and none other. He found that other 
men preferred another account of the great 
happenings, that in the second chapter ; 
and wrought in the mind of the writer of 
that account, not to correct his erroneous 
science, but to direct him to the wise and 
true deductions he suggests. The stories 
are hopelessly inexact as science, but God 
used each of them to speak a message from 
Himself; and when science is some day 
able to tell us exactly how the universe 
came into being, Genesis will still come in 
with its inspired teaching that, however 
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it was, it was God who caused it all. Simi- 
larly, there are lessons in psalms and pro- 
phecies drawn from the supposed stability 
and eternity of the sun. We now know 
that it has neither; but still, the lessons 
which the writers used their delusions to 
illustrate are eternally true and inspired 
of God. In a word, I look for inspiration 
in the messages of the Bible as to the Divine 
will and purpose, not in their records of 
science or history. The facts may be all 
wrong as history or science, while yet the 
lessons may be divinely true. I may put 
it another way. In listening to a sermon 
I am not concerned whether the illustra- 


illuminate the preacher’s message, I am 
enlightened, whether they be fact or fiction. 
It is the message that matters; and in 
the Bible it is the same, I do not read it for 
either history or science, but for guidance 
how to live aright; and if, sometimes, the 
message is pointed for me by an illustration 
which I suspect to be rather fiction than 
fact, I am not thereby dismayed. Even if 
it is proved to me that all the supposed 
history of the Bible is as fictional as I 
suppose Christ’s parables to be, I shall be 
left no poorer than I am. I do not care 
a straw whether it is fact or fiction that a 
Samaritan once succoured an unfortunate 
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traveller along The Bloody Way. Either 
way the story of the Good Samaritan en- 
riches me; and similarly am I enriched 
by many a story in the so-called history 
of the Hebrew past whose verity I more 
than doubt. Always it is the lesson that 
counts, not the illustrations. 

If once my fundamental fact is grasped, 
that God will never do for men what they 
can do for themselves, and will therefore 
never reveal to them what they can discover 
by using the faculties He has given them 
for use, the whole problem of the Scriptures 
becomes strangely lightened. Such little 
discoveries as those of Macintyre about the 
contradictory traditions as to the hero who 
slew Goliath do not disturb you. You are 
no more disturbed at various records of 
the same events than was John Wesley 
over the differing genealogies of Jesus. For 
false history and fantastic science you hold 
the human writers of the books responsible. 
God is only responsible, at the most, for the 
messages of the Bible; for the revelations 
of His purposes and will that He conveyed. 
to those in whom His Spirit worked. Thus 
you reach the only conclusion that is possible, 
I believe, to a modern student of the Bible, 
that that alone is inspired which proves 
itself as such by inspiring you. 

I was arguing on these lines once with 
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an acute acquaintance, when he sagely ob- 
served that the proof lacked something of 
finality, in that different men are inspired 
by different things. Itis true. The Kaiser 
Wilhelm, an earnest student of the Scrip- 
tures, found many things in the Old 
Testament that inspired him vastly and 
helped to stiffen him to attempt the con-— 
quest of the world. Evidently the ques- 
tion of inspiration is not settled by the 
dictum that that is inspired of God which 
inspires you. We need some further test, 
some criterion by which to estimate the 
goodness or the badness of the emotions 
and ideals the books may make to stir 
within us; and that criterion exists for 
us Christians in Jesus. Only that which 
exhibits His spirit, and is in harmony with 
His teaching and example, has for us the 


warrant of Divine inspiration. For us, as _ 


Luther said, there is no Scripture save 
that which exhibits Christ ; and so my final 
conclusion on the problem I have been 
discussing is that we find our treasure of 
divinely-inspired teaching in just those pas- 
sages where we find inspiration unto Christ- 
likeness. To no other issue can I come. 


ON THE BREATH OF WORLDLY FAME 


OnE of my friends once quoted in his 
preaching that notorious piece of clap- 
trap of Disraeli’s in which he declared that, 
whilst some folk stated that men were 
descended from monkeys and others that 
they descended from angels, he was on the side 
of the angels. Weeks after, to his great 
delight, he learned that he was being charged 
by rumour with having made the amazing 
assertion that when we get to heaven we 
are all transformed into monkeys. How this 
miracle of misunderstanding happened is 
beyond my wit to understand, and I am fre- 
quently as completely gravelled as I attempt 
to comprehend themental processes of someof 
those who do me, and others, the honour of de- 
nunciation. Iam slowly learning, however, 
some of the secrets of the art of destructive 


criticism ; and some day, unless I forget or 


forbear, I shall write a booklet on ‘‘ The 
Art of Carping,” for the behoof of such 
as desire to shine in that pursuit. Quite 
the first rule to be learned by the student 
is this: Draw the most preposterous in- 


ference you can from the words of the writer 
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you choose as your victim, and then smite 
him hip and thigh for asserting what you 
have so ingeniously inferred. Few will turn 
up the offending article to test your asser- 
tions; the writer, if he be wise, will ignore 
you altogether ; and you will thus gain the © 
reputation of being a tremendously clever 
person, with such as believe your words. 
Excellent results can be produced by 
observing the second rule, which advises 
the vehement denial of any assertion which 
is novel to you; whilst the third rule is 
also useful, which inculcates the duty of 
accusing your victim of moral fault if you 
suspect him of intellectual error. No suc- 
cess aS a carper is possible to one who 
strives to understand the person he had 
marked for smiting, nor can he attain to 
eminence in his beautiful art unless he is 
skilled in imputing motives to his prey 
that are entirely opposite to those which 
are manifestly his. As to the choice of 
victims, the wisest rule is to select such 
aS appear to desire to move their readers 
to thought ; such men deserve no mercy. By 
careful attention to the above hints success 
aS a carper can be guaranteed. The above 
remarks may be taken as an exemplification 
of the truth of the adage that ‘‘ Even a worm 
will turn,’ and have been wrung from me 
by a perusal of the letters anent my views 
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on inspiration. One, at least, of my critics 
has no need to wait for my projected booklet. 

One result of my mention of Elhanan, 
the son of Jaare-Oregim, in the papér in 
question, has been to drag him from ex- 
treme obscurity into the light of day, and 
I am not surprised that the news that he is 
credited with the slaughter of Goliath has 
caused a ripple of interest. I was myself so 
interested when first I made the discovery 
in Samuel that I went hot-foot to the abode of 
my Rabbi friend for any light his erudition 
or his volumes had upon the matter. Some 
of his authorities, after the pleasant manner 
of commentators, wisely ignored the curious 
claim ; others dealt with it voluminously, and 
suggested all kinds of alterations in the text 
to force it to say something different from 
what it did, and left you to take your 
choice ; others, whilst remarking on the possi- 
bility of altering the text to suit your private 
views, concluded that the disturbing claim 
on Elhanan’s behalf was an ancient tradition 


preserved by a Bethlehemite family that _ 


was jealous of the success of the son of 
Jesse. According to them the true hero 
was one of their own clan; and David, 
after the manner of captains, took or got 
the credit for the heroic deed of one of his 
soldiers. So the story, whether true or false, 
was handed down the years until it reached 
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the ear of some scribe who wrote it down, and 
in time had his little writing attached, along 
with some other stray leaves of tradition, 
to the original book of Samuel. It seems a 
likely story, human nature being what it is. 

I am not in the least concerned to decide 
who the veritable hero was. Whoever he 
was, he was a warrior of great keenness 
of perception to discern the possibility of 
killing this giant, whose mighty, reach made 
him impossible of approach, by flinging a 
stone at him from a distance, and a man 
of amazing courage to attack so doughty 
an antagonist with such paltry munitions. 
Suppose it was indeed Elhanan, as one © 
tradition asserts; then it seems a mightily 
unjust thing that David should have got 
all the credit for the deed, except among 
the few who cherished the truth. But in- 
justice of that sort is not particularly 
unusual or surprising. Many a captain gets 
renown because of the valorous deeds of his 
men, just as many a man amasses wealth 
because of the inventiveness of one or 
more of his employees. It is usually to 
the man who has that the world gives more. 
Suppose, however, the breath of fame is 
correct in giving the credit to David; then 
it was mean and disgraceful for some other 
man, or his friends, to attempt to steal 
the honour. But that, too, is no unusual 
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occurrence, for whenever a great deed is 
accomplished there are plenty of claimants 
for the chief praise. Whoever the actual 
hero was, how he would fume, or his friends 
for him, at the knowledge that another 
was getting some of the praise and fame 
that was his due alone! Yet, of those 
two men, there was only one who had the 
happy knowledge that it was actually he 
himself who had been the saviour of his 
country; and, if he were a true man and a 
true patriot, he would care no whit who 
got the reputation. To a true man, the 
knowledge of duty done is the only reward 
worth seeking; and often it is the only 
reward he has on earth. At the best, the 
world is never unanimous in its praise. 
You can always be sure that there will be 
those who will grudge and deny you the 
praise that is due to you for your bravery 
or good conduct. If you are an Elhanan, 
a private, a mere hand, a nobody, you can 
expect that some David, some man _ of 
higher rank or renown, will get the credit. 
for your prowess with the majority of folk. 
Every man prominently before the public 
eye becomes the hero of a host of anecdotes, 
not half of which are true concerning him. 
Just as the marble in the kettle grows 
daily by accretions from the water, the 
reputation of a great man waxes by the 
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ascription to him of the deeds or words 
of unknown men; and so some men have 
a reputation greater than they deserve, 
whilst many others have one less than their 
desserts. The populace has no room in 
its pantheon for many heroes, and hence 
it usually happens that to some pre-eminent 
man whom fortune has thrust to the front 
there gets attached a fame which, like 
the fur upon the marble, makes him look 
far greater than he is. ‘‘ The world knows 
nothing of its greatest men”; it only knows 
the famous men. Suppose it was Elhanan 
who truly slew Goliath! There he lived, 
after the wars were over, in the quiet 
of Bethlehem; only a discharged private, 
a man without a great reputation, but 
with a great character, that deserved more 
renown than it won, save in the narrow 
circle of his own intimates. David, great 
enough already, got an added glory through 
the fame that got attached to him for the 
deed of another man. Shall we, therefore, pity 
Klhanan and disparage David? Byno means. 
David must have been a great hero to be 
thought capable of so great a deed; and, as 
to Elhanan, he requires no pity, for, if he 
had done the deed, he had the only reward a 
true man asks in the knowledge that, whoever 
got the credit, he alone saved the nation. 
Looking at the stories from the angle 
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of the belief that David was the authentic 
hero, you are moved to the reflection that 
you can always be certain that, if you do 
a deed that is worth praise, if you accomplish. 
anything by brain or hand that saves the 
nation or enriches it, there will be some 
paltry thief of reputation who will try to 
detract from your honour, some jealous, 
lying Elhanan who will strive to steal your 
laurels and say, “‘I did it.’ A truly great man 
will always have the bitter opposition of the 
failures, the petty and malicious backbiting 
of the jealous. Noman gets everywhere the 
credit he deserves. Shall we pity David, 
therefore, because this Elhanan, or his folk, 
were asserting that he was less than people 
thought, his deeds less great? By no means. 
David had a great enough record as it was. 
Let some man steal a portion of his fame ; 
it mattered not to David; there was plenty 
left; and, anyhow, if he had truly saved 
the people on that stirring day by his 
own keen perception and heroic deed, he 
could afford to smile at those who dared 
to claim his fair renown. A true man, a’ 
truly great man, cares nothing for the 
fickle voice of worldly fame; no more 
than a man upon a journey heeds the 
croakings of a frog in the pond. Whether 
men shout in praise or dispraise, he goes 
his way to duty without heeding. His 
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attitude to earthly fame or blame is all 
summed up in that wise old motto on the 
college doorway up in the grey old Aberdeen, 
‘“They say! Who say? Let them say!” 
No good man turns to duty with an eye 
to fame, or praise, or reward of any kind. 
No man is a worthy man who does good 
things for the sake of some profit he may win. 
Nothing is praiseworthy or virtuous that is 
merely selfish. Honesty is the best policy, 
for example, beyond all doubt; but, as 
Archbishop Whately said, ‘‘ He who acts on 
that principle is not an honest man.’? Good 
men are moved by principle, not by policy, 
and when a man has the testimony of a good 
conscience he has a possession of which no 
breath of lying slander, no fickle change of 
public opinion, canrobhim. “Recollection,” 
as Richter says, ‘‘is the only Paradise 
from which we cannot be turned out.” 

It would be a good thing, I sometimes 
think, if we could get rid of the idea of 
reward in the realm of conduct,. and in 
that I share the wish of Saint Theresa, who 
used to wish it were possible for her to 
quench the fires of hell and burn up the 
glories of heaven, so that men might learn 
to do good for its own sake, and not from 
fear of punishment or hope of reward. 
Perhaps you need ideas of punishment 
and reward to train children in the ways 
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of virtue; but before childhood’s days are 
over we should have learned to love virtue 
for its own sake. If we have not so learned 
we have not become virtuous. Reputation 
counts for something. It is a great help to 
know that there is at least one person who 
appreciates your virtues. It is always easier 
to be good when you have that knowledge ; 
but, whether you have that outward recog- 
nition or not should matter but little to 
you if you have the inward consciousness — 
that you are doing your duty. Where duty 
is concerned he is a base man who allows his 
actions to be moved by considerations of 
success or failure, of pain or of reward. 
_ Success is sweet, beyond all question ; but 
success does not necessarily prove merit ; 
and it is merit for which we should seek. 
These moralisations would be incomplete 
without a reference to the fact that future 
fame is apt to be as unjustly distributed 
as present fame. Posterity is forgetful, and 
even as regards men of note the judgment 
of the future cannot be relied on. It will 
judge men from the outside, and from 
its own standpoint; and, unless a man 
is judged from within and from the stand- 
point of his own time, the judgment is never 
fair. The men of the future, again, may 
be ignorant of the essential facts about 
you. There is Southey, for example, whom 
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nobody thinks to have been of any great 
capacity to-day, a man whose fame has 
waned. We cannot understand why once 
men thought so highly of him. Evidently 
we are without knowledge that would enable 
our judgment to be fair, for, as J. A. Sy- 
monds remarked to Stevenson, ‘‘ A man who 
was respected by both Carlyle and Landor 
must have had more in him than we can 
trace.’ In a word, as the preachers say, 
it is as foolish to labour with a view to 
future fame as it is for present renown. 
To seek for fame is ever to chase the will- 
o’-the-wisp, only to get a valueless and 
fleeting possession, if you actually capture 
it. And so once more we come to our 
moral, that the only motive of our conduct 
must be duty, and the only reward we 
seek the approbation of our conscience. 
If we have that we have more: we have 
the approbation of the God who uses the 
conscience as one of His means of speaking 
to us; and to have His approbation, and 
the consciousness of duty done, is to have 
the fullest happiness that life can bring. In 
such case it matters not what David gets the 
credit for our conduct, what jealous Elhanan 
steals some of our renown, what Lytton 
Strachey rises to besmirch our record ; 
we have the recollection of a life well lived 
and so dwell in the most enduring Paradise. 
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